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INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
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To the Policy-holders and the Public:— 





The service of a life insurance company is measured, income for life and relief from investment worries, placed 
largely, by its returns to policy-holders and beneficiaries. their capital in annuities providing a guaranteed life in- 
By this standard the New York Life accomplished more in come. The total so invested was $20,662,386, a larger 
1933 than in any other year since it began business in 1845. amount than in any other single year. 


The total insurance in force represented by 2,672,876 
policies was $6,869,268,269. The total new paid for in- 
surance was $378,669,800. 


In this year of stress, in addition to making many 
policy loans, the Company paid the enormous sum of 
$255,977,483 to policy-holders, beneficiaries, and annui- 
tants. The following table shows the diversification of the Com- 
pany’s Assets as reported to the Insurance Department of 


It closed the year with Assets amounting to 
the State of New York and valued as stated above: 


$2,010,943,112, the largest in its history, valued as pre- 


scribed by the National Convention of Insurance Commis- Per Cent 
sioners. The Company’s total Liabilities were (Cash on Hand orin Bank . . . . $30,943,412.43 | 1.54 
$1,896,651,321. United States Gov’t. Bonds . . . 98,164,386.21 | 4.88 

State, County, Municipal Bonds . 154,913,244.26 | 7.70 


Its surplus funds reserved for general contingencies 


Public Utility Bonds ...... 154,483,453.00 | 7.68 

wr ic.racaape in nceati cs tatentcitia Industrial and Other Bonds . . . 18,598,126.14| .93 
In the interest of conservatism, the Company volun- Railroad Bonds ......... 360,293,658.42 | 17.92 
tarily set up in its liabilities two special contingency re- Camadian Bonds ........ 39,957,188.69 | 1.99 
serves as follows: $21,014,507, which is the difference Foreign Bonds ......... 2,064,448.32 10 


between December 31, 1933 market quotations and the Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 67,923,705.64 | 3.38 
values carried in Assets of stocks, and of bonds in default, Real Estate (Including Home Office) 72,477,359.29 | 3.60 
bonds of companies in receivership, and bonds which for First Mortgages, City Properties . 495,297,998.40 | 24.63 


any reason are not carried in Assets at amortized value; First Mortgages, Farms... . . 17,353,431.95| .86 
and $7,500,000 for deferred mortgage interest collections, Policy Loams .......... 413,873,648.41 | 20.58 
which are larger than normal due to the general economic Interest & Rents Due & Accrued . 41,269,429.08 | 2.05 
situation. SS ee oe ee 43,329,621.78 | 2.16 








TOTAL ASSETS ..... $2,010,943,112.02 | 100% 


The Company also set aside a reserve of $48,038,244 


for apportionment of dividends during 1934, a sum suf- Further information about the Company will be fur- 
ficient to provide the same regular annual dividend oneach ished upon request to its Home Office at 51 Madison 
individual policy as was paid in 1933, except on term Avenue, New York, or to any of its Branch Offices through- 


insurance policies. out the United States and Canada. 
Of special interest was the increased demand for annui- 
ties. Many men and women, desiring to secure a fixed oe Mmaey CX ‘Pamencrran— 
resident 
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=to those who join the Book-of-the- 
Month Club at this time . . . it costs 
nothing to belong and you do not 
have to take a book every month 


E suggest that you send 
the coupon below to get 
full information as to 


what the Book-of-the-Month Club 
does for book-readers, and then 
decide once for all whether or not 
you want to join. Are you aware, 
for instance, that as a member you are 
not obliged to take a book every month; 
nor are you ever obliged to take the 
specific book-of-the-month chosen 
by the judges. You may buy it or 
not, as you please, after reading the 
judges’ pre-publication reportabout 
it. Nor do you have to pay any fixed sum 
to be a member of the Club. You simply 
pay the regular retail price for such 
books as you decide to buy. What 
then is the advantage of joining? 

There are many: first, book-divi- 
dends, for every-dollar its members 
spend on books they receive back on 
the average over 50% in the form of 
free books. Second, without a penny 


of expense, through the reports of 
the judges you are kept completely 
informed about all the important 
new books, so that you can choose 
among them with discrimination, 
instead of having to rely upon bally- 
hoo and hearsay. There are several 
otheradvaritages, not readily measur- 
able in money, that cannot be out- 
lined here for lack of space. Surely, 
within the next year, the distinguish- 
ed judges of the Club will choose as 
the book-of-the-month or recom- 
mend as alternates, atleast a few books 
that you will be very anxious to read 
and which you will buy anyway. 
Why not— by joining the Club— 
make sure you get these instead of 
missing them, which so often happens; 
get the really substantial advantages 
the Club affords (such as the book- 
dividends mentioned, if nothing 
else), and get a copy of NINE PLAYS, 
by Eugene O'Neill, free. 





| 
1) BOOK-OF.THE-MONTH CLUB, INc. 
! 386 FourtH Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Name. 


Risen send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book-of-the-Month 
Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation to Subscribe to your service. 
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Address 








= City 
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State ae 
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Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Limited } ] 
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right), chats with his Ohio friend, Senator 
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Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau.— 
(See page 26). (International). 

ARMY CRACK-UP: Team of horses hauls the 
mail and Lt. Charles Hollstein’s wrecked 
plane to Uniontown, Pa., after a crash in the 
mountain woods—(See page 9). (Wide 
World). 

MOSLEY AND FASCISTS: Sir Oswald Mosley 
prepares his Black Shirts for “the crisis” 
when they plan to seize control of Great Brit- 
ain, an event which they believe is near at 
hand, because of the Communist hunger 
march on London.—(See page 16). (Wide 
World). 
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ADJECTIVES 

I am truly an admirer of News-WeeEk, because I 
consider the News-WeEex an intellectual mountain, a 
diplomatic gate-way, a fountain in friendship, an aid in 
religion, artisan in music, a radiant light to education, 
a guide to business, commissioners of sport, and the 
door-way to science. 

Joun H. Martin 
San Antonio, Texas 


BALZACIAN BREVITY 


I wish to compliment your recent issues of News- 
Week which rank first in my estimation of this type of 
periodical. 

I was particularly impressed with the excellence of 
your stories of the Revolution in Vienna and the tragic 
death of King Albert. This is a new type of reporting, 
reflecting the influence of Balzac in its dramatic 
brevity. You have mastered the art of making current 
events easily read. 


New York City 


WHITE HOUSE LIQUOR 


I was both dismayed and sn at your report 
in the Feb. 3 issue that Mrs. Roosevelt will sanction 
the serving of wine in the White House. I was dis- 
mayed to find her abandoning the custom of so 
many First Ladies in refusing to serve any liquor 
whatsoever within the confines of the executive man- 
sion. I was pleased to find that, if we must see 
officials and cial guests tipple, they will at least 
have no opportunity to drink distilled liquors while 
Mrs. Roosevelt is First Lady, and that the wines 
she does serve will be native grown. 
Jenny H. Butcer 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Prior to prohibition, hard 
liquor, was banned from the White House by several 
Presidents’ wives. Wine, however, was served during 
all administrations except that of Rutherford B. 


RALPH HENDERSON 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Hayes. Mrs. Hayes and her husband were teetotalers 
and only once permitted a guest to have wine with 
his meal. At the request of the State Department, 
which feared a diplomatic crisis if proper ceremony 
were not observed, Grand Duke Alexis Alexandrovitch 
was served with wine. Mrs. Cleveland, while permitting 
others to have wine if they cared for it, customarily 
turned down her own glass. Other Presidents and 
their wives, even though abstainers, have allowed 
alcoholic beverages to be served to their guests. 


“MUGS” AND TAXES 


I’m taking the opportunity to write you in re- 
gard to a statement in your newsy magazine that 
filled me with optimism for a brief period of time. 

In the Feb. 3 issue, on page 23, third column, 
beginning the fourth line, you say (in connection with 
Federal income taxes) that “present exemptions of 
$2,500 for a married man and $1,500 for a single 
man .. . were retained.” 

Since when were the exemptions raised? 

In a past issue you treat with the government’s 
problem of giving work to unemployed artists. I 
suggest that these artists be handed photographs of 
criminals at large with instructions to paint or sketch 
probable disguises. Then have the criminals’ “‘mugs”’ 
circulated around the country in so many make-ups 
it would be almost impossible for them to fool any- 
one. 

If you don’t think much of the idea, Rube Gold- 
berg may. 

H. C, Wreters 

Charleston, S. C. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The optimism which filled 
Mr. Wieters for such a brief period betrays him as 
a single man. For News-WEExK was correct in stating 
that the $2,500 exemption for married men is re- 
tained in the tax bill with which Congress is now 
wrestling. News-WreEK was wrong in arousing hopes 
of bachelors and spinsters; their income tax ex- 
emption is still $1,000. 
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News— Events of national and 
significance 





international 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background—Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


Iilustrations—News photo- 
graphs that picture the facts. 
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This isan —s oo 


reduction—but for the 
exclusive use of those 
with surplus fat and 
sagging muscles in this 
vital center of bodily 
health. This new way 
to banish the unsightly “corporation” 
is creating a sensation. Men tell how 
it has rid them of 2 to 12 inches of 
unwanted waistline fat. 

Even in the most stubborn cases—where 
drugs, cruel diets and exhausting exercise 
have failed—this new method is safely and 
quickly paring off unsightly fat, and re- 
storing the youthful physical vigor that re- 
turns with normal slenderness. When cases 
like the ones shown on this page are being 
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n Easy Way to 


Get Rid of Yo 
BAY-WINDO 


Thousands of other men don’t have to worry about this unsightly, un- 
comfortable, unhealthy trouble any more. They have found a new and 
very simple way to rid themselves of all surplus Abdominal Fat—and 
the Constipation, Indigestion, Gas, and General Sluggishness that so 
often go with it. Now you may try this easy new method on an absolute 


guarantee, without risk of obligation. 

F YOU have a “bay- ice 
window”’—or if you . 

are beginning to get one 3 

and it has you worried —* J 

—here at last is a sim- f 

ple method for the szn- 

gle and specific purpose 

of reducing your waist- 

line! NOT for general 


this easy way calls for no ridiculous flailing 
Every step is con- 
centrated on the one point you wish to reduce 


duplicated time after time, it is ‘no won- 
der that so many thousands of men have 
there must be something in it” 


decided 


—and are quickly proving to their com- 
plete satisfaction that there is! 


Constipation, Indigestion, 
and Drowsiness Go Quickly 


Unlike so many other ‘ 
around with arms and legs. 


—your abdomen! And, be- 
cause of the concentrated 
effect at this vital part, 
conditions of Constipation, 
Indigestion, Flatulence or 
daytime Drowsiness go 
quickly too! (Women have 
also reduced abdomen, dia- 
phragm, hips, and thighs 
this easy way.) 

Here is the waistline reduc- 
ing method you have been 
looking for. It involves none 
of the risk of drugs, no spe- 
cial foods, none of the weaken- 
ing effect of starvation diets. This 
better way is planned particularly 
for the man who has no need for an 
athlete’s muscular development— 
and who has neither the time nor the 
“wind’’ for strenuous exercises. In 
fact, one important part of it is the 
discovery of a new body-movement. 
which can be done without exertion 
or loss of time right at your desk— 
unnoticed. 


“The Culture of the Abdomen” 


Your waistline is your lifeline! 
Sagging muscles, flabby folds of sur- 
plus flesh, and a generally prolapsed 
condition in this vital zone of youth 
are the signs of oncoming age, the re- 
sult of having “‘let oneself go.’’ And 
now, as thousands who had suf- 
fered from these conditions for years 
have proved, you can banish these 
troubles easily and quickly. Inches 
taken off your waistline mean years 
taken from your appearance! 

Just two of the many noted au- 
thorities who highly endorse this 
method are Dr. R. Tait McKenzie 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and Sir William Arbuthnot Lane, the 
renowned London specialist. “The 
Culture of the Abdomen” is_ the 
name of the famous book that fully 
explains this astonishing, safe, easy 
%, to reduce your waistline. 

r. Lane says, 


simplest and clearest manner, 


everybody to be vigorous and healthy. 


‘reducing”’ 


“This book will be of greatest 
service to the public. The author describes, in the 
how it is open to 








are excellent in their sim- 
plicity and are most ef- 
fectual. To my own know!l- 
edge he has treated quite a 
large number of people 
most successfully.’ 

“The Culture of the 
Abdomen’’—clearly writ- 
ten, right to the point, and 
completely illustrated with 


photographs — is GUAR- 

ANTEED to regain for 

you a slim and strong waist. It has proved it 
reatment ene” I — 
trea S, banish the general physical sluggishness which waist- 

line fat so often causes, and restore youthful alert- 


ness, exhilaration and poise. It is GUARANTEED to 
do this for YOU, just as it has done for 
so many others, on the following very 
liberal offer—without’ risk or obligation on 
your part: 


SEND NO MONEY 


5 Days’ Free Examination 






















n 
oh ee Lon Send no money with coupon. Don’t 
™ nt Bureau Says- pay any money to postman. We will 
send “The Culture of the Abdomen”’ 
at once, on approval, Read and ex- 
amine the book for 5 days. If for 


any reason you then decide to return it, 


simply do so and forget the matter. But 
if you feel that this remarkable new 
method will reduce your waistline 


and end such troubles as Constipation, 
Indigestion and Gas (as it is doing 
for so many others) then send us only 
$1.95 plus the few cents for post- 
age as payment in full. 

Think what a flat, strong-muscled, 
youthful abdomen would mean to 
your appearance, your health, your 
general physical energy and activ- 
ity. Distended, sagging folds of fat 
make many men look, feel, and 
act years sider than they really are! 

Now it’s easy to “do something 
about it’’ at once. Merely mail cou- 
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Saving the Money That Slipped Through Their 


Fingers 


How an Investment of $2.45 Grew to $7,000 in 
Seven Years Without Speculation 





R. AND MRS. B. live in Con- 

necticut. He is a clerk in the 
office of a manufacturing plant. They 
have been married ten years and for 
the first three years of their married 
life they not only failed to save but 
actually went in debt over $400. 
They now have two children, own a 
comfortable cottage home which is ap- 
praised at $3,500 and is clear and free. 
They have savings-bank accounts of 
$1,800 and $1,700 invested in 7% pre- 
ferred securities. And every dollar of 
this money has been saved from salary 
during the past seven years, an aver- 
age of $1,000 per year. 

I am going to tell you their story, 
or rather let Mr. B. tell it as he related 
it to me. If you are facing the crisis 
in your affairs which the B’s faced in 
those early days of married life, it may 
help you to meet it and come off vic- 
torious. 


Listen to what Mr. B. says: 


I am now 37 years of age; married and 
the Daddy of two children. When I was 
married I had exactly $750 on hand in 
cash, inherited from my father’s estate. Up 
to that time I never saved a nickel and if 
this money hadn’t come as a windfall, we 
could not have been married. I held a 
good position and was earning $2,000 a 
year. That was in 1922. For the next 
three years Jane and I just let things run 
along, living comfortably on my salary. 
The $750 which I inherited went for fur- 
niture and home needs and we did manage 
to buy—on the spur of early married am- 
bition, perhaps—$300 more of furniture 
which we paid for out of my salary. But 
all the rest of it went for clothing, rent, 
food, amusement, books, cigars, etc. We 
spent it as it came and it was always a 
race between our cash and our bills to see 
which would be on top at the end of the 
month. Usually the cash lost. But the 
bills didn’t press or worry me. I ran ac- 
counts with tradesmen who knew me and 
knew I was good for it. But gradually the 
bills distanced the cash and at the end of 
three years I was in a hole just $400; and 
then the situation grew serious because we 
had a baby and in order to pay the emer- 
gency bills of the occasion, I had to let 
my other creditors wait and they became 
restless, 

Jane and I had tried time and time again 
to live within my salary and save a few 
dollars, but it wasn’t any use. We lacked 
the backbone somehow and didn’t have the 
necessary system to help us see it through. 
One day I came across a remark made by 
James Hill, the railroad builder, and it set 
me thinking. It burned itself into my 
brain. It was this: 

“If you want to know whether you are 
going to be a success or failure in life, you 
can easily find out. The test is simple and 
infallible. Are you able to save money? 
If not, drop out. You will fail as sure as 
you live. You may not think so, but you 
will. The seed of success is not in you.” 








By Everett H. WILSon 


I went home and that evening Jane and 
I had a long heart-to-heart talk. We sat 
up until one o’clock, studying, planning, de- 
bating, wondering how we could change our 
shiftless, easy-going habits so that we could 
feel that we were going to be classified 
with the successful ones and not the failures. 

We made up our minds that from that 
night on not a penny would be spent for 
other than bare necessities until every 
debt had been paid. We resolved to live 
on half my salary, reasoning that if other 
people whom we knew could live respect- 
ably on $1,000, there was no reason why 
we shouldn’t. Then Jane said: “We ought 
to keep a cash account and put down just 
where the money goes. We can’t go by 
guesswork any longer. We've been living 
that way for three years. We'll begin now 
to keep a record of our money. 

What Jane said brought to my mind an 
advertisement which I had seen only a few 
days before, about an Expense Book for 
family accounts. So I got the magazine 
and found the ad. It told about the Econ- 
omy Expense Book for personal and house- 
hold accounting. The description told me 
that it was exactly the thing we needed and 
before going to bed I wrote a letter order- 
ing a copy. In a few days it came, and 
Jane and I had an interesting session study- 
ing it and entering the Cash and Expendi- 
ture Items which we had been keeping 
tab of since the midnight resolution. 

That book taught us something about the 
science of home economics. We learned, 
for instance, that in a properly arranged 
budget a man earning the salary I did 
could save, without stinting, at least 30% 
of his salary. But we were beating that 
figure. We had raised the ante to 50% 
and that without suffering for a single 
need. Of course, we had cut out the thea- 
tre, the cigars, the expensive lunches and 
we’d begun to get acquainted with some 
of our discarded clothes all over again. 
And I learned that rent consumed in the 
balanced budget 1714% (which was about 
our cost); food was 25% and we cut it to 
21%; clothes 17% we chopped to 5% that 
first year and it never rose over 10% the 
first four years. 

We started on the new system in April, 
1922. The following April when we bal- 
anced the books for the first year we found 
this result: Every single bill paid and $653 
in the savings bank! Glorious! We were 
out of the woods and for the first time in 
my entire business career I had visions of 
success on which I could actually stand 
without breaking through into the quick- 
sands of despair. We celebrated that night 
in good style with a dinner and the theatre 
and that’s become part of the program ever 
since—the annual dinner of the board of 
directors, Jane calls it. 

. The rest is easy. We were on the right 
track and once started nothing could turn 
us back. 

We stuck right to the original program 
for three years, living on half my salary 
and saving the other half. Then I got a 
raise of $250 and that made it quite a -bi 
easier. A year ago I got another r 


/bringing my salary up to $2,500, where it 


now stands. 

I’ve never had the least trouble, since 
starting on the first page of my first copy 
of Woolson’s Economy Expense Book, in 








living within my income and saving money. 
That book brought us, not only independ- 
ence, but it changed me from a worried, 
half-baked existence into a self-respecting, 
successful man. I am in a position, as the 
result of our joint efforts, where I need 
look to no man for favors; and further 
than that, my success has brought us into 
a circle of friends, both business and social, 
who value us because we are looked upon 
in our town as “worth while” and “the sort 
who are getting ahead.” 


SEEERESESES 


Woolson’s Economy Expense Book is de- 
signed to keep track of the income and ex- 
penses of the average family in a system- 
atic manner. Each book is made to con- 
tain the records of four consecutive years. 

No knowledge of bookkeeping or account- 
ing is necessary to properly keep a Wool- 
son Book. The lifetime experience of an 
expert accountant is in the book. He de- 
vised it for his own household and planned 
it so his wife could keep it. 

Two minutes daily is sufficient to keep it 
written up to date. At the end of each 
week and month and year you not only 
know where every penny went, but you 
will have an analysis and comparative 
table of all the various expenditures, show- 
ing just what it went for. Every detail of 
money management is provided for by a 
simple, easy-system that a 12-year-old child 
could handle. 

This book has proved truly a godsend to 
thousands because it has taught them a 
sure way to manage their finances. With 
it you know every minute just where you 
are money-wise. It automatically shows 
every penny of income and outgo; just how 
much for groceries, dress, rent, medicine, 
amusement, car-fare, etc.—and all this in- 
stantly and plainly. It is not complicated 
or tiresome. In fact, once you have started 
keeping a Woolson Book you will find it 
fascinating as a game and a “whiz” for 
saving money. 

The publishers are desirous while the 
interest of the American public is fastened 
on financial problems, to distribute several 
hundred thousand copies of the new greatly 
improved edition and are doing it in this 
way: 

You need send no money, unless you pre- 
fer. Send the order and pay the postman 
when he delivers the book $2.45, plus slight 
charges for postage. (If you prefer to send 
$2.45 with the coupon, we will pay postage.) 

.» Remember the book is absolutely on ap- 
proval. If, at the end of five days, you pre- 
fer to return the book, you may do so, and 
we will return your money. 


Woolson’s Economy Expense Books 
Dept. K, 11 East 36th Street 
- New York City 
Mo OM 


Woolson’s Economy Expense Books 

Dept. K, 11 East 36th St., New York City 
Send me Woolson’s Economy Expense Book. I agree 
to pay postman $2.45 and postage. If I do not care to 
keep the book, I am to return it within five days, and 

you will refund my money without question. 
B. If you send cash with order, we will pay 


. “postage. 


Name 
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A YEAR OF ROOSEVELT: Changes at Home, Abroad, 


And in the Man Himself Wrought in Twelve Breathless Months 


At 1:08 P. M. a year ago this Sun- 
day Franklin Delano Roosevelt became 
President of the United States. Pre- 
cisely at that hour he placed his left 
hand on the Roosevelt family’s Dutch 
Bible, raised his right hand, and took 
the oath of office. 

Nine months earlier, speaking at 
Oglethorpe University in Georgia, he 
had said: “The country needs and, un- 
less I mistake its temper, the country 
demands bold, persistent experimenta- 
tion. It is common sense to take a 
method and try it; if it fails admit it 
frankly and try another. But above all, 
try something.” Standing on the Cap- 
itol steps that Mar. 4, he repeated his 
thought: “This nation asks for action,” 
he said, “and action now!” 

It has been shown that he was not 
mistaken. For twelve months action 
and experiment have kept the nation in 
a condition bordering at times on grog- 
giness. His unprecedented measures 
have won him a popularity 
which has’ seldom _ been 
equaled in American history, 
and which occasional bursts 
of protesting thunder from 
the Left and Right have been 
unable seriously to affect. 
Though his foreign policies 
have often proved untenable 
or ineffective, his mistakes 
have always been forgotten 
in the enthusiasm for his 
personality and his coura- 
geous program at home. 

Some cautious Americans 
like to think of the Presi- 
dent’s experiments as emer- 
gency measures which will 
vanish wtih the depression. 
Many believe they have gone 
far enough. Others of the 
more progressive Left, re- 
garding them as permanent 
steps in a long-sought new 
social order, think the New 
Deal is still too mild. As to 
the out-and-out conserva- 
tives, though they never 
agreed with Senator Huey 
Long on anything before, they 
Sympathize when the Senator 
Says: “I have wondered if 
the President is determined 
to go straight to Hell.” 


IN THE BEGINNING: 
President Roosevelt struck 
his stride before he had been 


in the White House thirty-six hours. 

One by one the States, following 
Michigan’s lead, had suspended or re- 
stricted all banking operations. The 
country was panic-stricken. The peo- 
ple clamored for swift and sweeping 
Federal action. 

In a proclamation dated 1 A. M., 
Mar. 6, the President closed every 
bank in the country and forbade the 
withdrawal of gold for foreign or do- 
mestic use. Meanwhile, he had con- 
ferred with legislative leaders and 
called a special session of Congress for 
Mar. 9. 

When Congress met, he sent it an 
emergency banking bill to permit him 
to reopen sound banks under Federal 
license, liquidate unsound banks, and 
place “conservators” over those in 
questionable health. The House passed 
this bill in 38 minutes; the Senate 
passed it in three hours, and the Presi- 
dent signed it the same evening. 
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The Alphabet as Arranged by the New Deal 


The bill not only took the country 
off the gold standard; it also foreshad- 
owed the amazing legislative develop- 
ments to come. For the next 98 days 
the President bombarded Congress 
with one bill after another designed to 
decrease its powers and increase his 
own. Frightened by the depression and 
cowed by the President’s enormous 
popularity, Congress yielded everything 
he asked, and by the end of the special 
session had surrendered its preroga- 
tives in wholesale lots to the Executive. 

Congress did not quite make the 
President dictator, for it retained the 
ability to undo everything it had done. 

At that period the President’s en- 
ergy swept aside all opposition. Less 
than an hour after the banking bill was 
signed, the legislative leaders were 
called back to the White House. 
Stunned, they heard the President ask 
for authority to balance the budget by 
chopping more than $400,000,000 from 
veterans’ benefits and more 
than $100,000,000 from Fed- 
eral job holders’ salaries. 

Up to that time Congress 
had always shuddered with 
horror at any suggested at- 
tack on veterans and job 
holders. Yet bending before 
Mr. Roosevelt’s insistence, it 
gave him the authority he 
requested. 

“I think this would be a 
good time for beer,” said the 
President. Congress again 
agreed, and 3.2 ran foaming 
into millions of empty 
glasses. 

The President then sent 
his Farm Bill and, later, his 
National Industrial Recovery 
Bill to Congress. With these 
two bills he launched his Left- 
ist legislative program which 
was to revolutionize the na- 
tion’s agricultural and indus- 
trial life, throw new light on 
its labor problems, alter its 
sense of responsibility to the 
needy and unemployed, and 
change its currency and 
credit systems. 


AGRICULTURE: “Un- 
less something is done for 
the American Farmer, we'll 
have a revolution in the coun- 
tryside in less than twelve 
months,” declared Edward A. 
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O’Neal, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, early in 1933. 

Farm prices hovered near their all- 
time lows. Farmers were crushed un- 
der a mortgage load totaling more than 
$8,000,000,000. Here and there armed 
and embittered bands of terrorists 
formed to combat foreclosures and tax 
sales. 

The President attacked the problem 
from two angles. To help overcome 
the farmers’ basic difficulty of overpro- 
duction, he arranged to pay them for 
curtailing output, obtaining the money 
largely through taxes on processors of 
given commodities. To lighten the 
farmers’ debt burden, he proposed, as 
part of the Farm Act, the issue of $2,- 
000,000,000 worth of bonds, which it was 
hoped creditors would accept in ex- 
change for farm mortgages. Later a 
similar issue was authorized to refi- 
nance mortgages on small homes. 

During the Summer there was dis- 
agreement among farm authorities as 
to just how effective these measures 
would be. At first the farmers did not 
seem satisfied, as their occasional out- 
bursts indicated. But they have lately 
been more quiet, and unquestionably 
they have been benefited. They have 
already been paid $250,000,000 and have 
been promised an additional $1,000,000,- 
000 by June, for crop reductions alone. 
More important, farm prices increased 
37 per cent in one year, and the farmers’ 
gross income for 1933 was 24 per cent 
greater than for 1932. On the debit 
side must be counted an increase in his 
cost of living. 


INDUSTRY: The National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act was to industry what 
the Farm Act was to agriculture. With- 
in an hour after NIRA was signed, the 
cotton textile industry presented a code 
of fair competition, which went into ef- 
fect a month later. It is by codes that 
Mr. Roosevelt hopes to regulate labor 
and production, abolish depressions and 
unhealthy booms, and bring to the na- 
tion the benefits of a planned economy. 
Up to March about 300 codes fixing 
minimum wages and maximum hours 
had been approved. 

According to trustworthy figures, 
business has definitely improved. The 
New York Times index records an in- 
crease in business activity from 64 per 
cent of normal on Mar. 4, 1933, to 82 
per cent on Feb. 17, 1934. 


Moreover, industrial unemployment 
figures compiled by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor show a drop from 13,- 
700,000, the figure on Mar. 4 last, to 11,- 
690,000 in January of this year. In 
fairness to the government’s relief ac- 
complishment, the figure could be re- 
duced by another 4,000,000—those who 
have been employed, at least on part 
time, under the Civil and Public Works 
Administrations. 


LABOR: The NIRA has been called 
a Magna Carta for labor. Its codes 
have improved hours, wages, and work- 
ing conditions. Children have been 


taken out of employment and their 
places filled with adults. Workers have 
been permitted to choose their own rep- 
résentatives in dealing with employers 
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and encouragement and new life has 
been given to the unions. 

American Federation of Labor mem- 
bers, about 2,500,000 strong in 1932, to- 
day number about 3,500,000. Partic- 
ularly notable has been the growth of 
the United Mine Workers, which claims 
to have doubled its membership. 

Labor’s new hope at first found ex- 
pression in a wave of strikes. But un- 
rest steadily lessened toward the close 
of the administration’s first year. Most 
of the oiling of troubled waters has been 
done by the President’s National Labor 








Acts of 73d Congress 





Major Legislation During First Year 
Of Roosevelt Administration 


SPECIAL SESSION (Mar. 9—June 16, 1933) 

Granted President, through NRA, wide powers to 
control industrial wages and hours and to pro- 
mote industrial self-regulation under Federal 
supervision. 

Authorized expenditure of $3,300,000,000 on pub- 
lic works or public-benefiting private works. 
Authorized Secretary of Agriculture to raise ag- 
ricultural prices by curtailing production, to 
pay farmers for crop cuts, and to raise necessary 

funds by taxing processors. 

Created Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion to disburse $500,000,000 for unemploy- 
ment relief; authorized formation of Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 

Modified Volstead Act to permit manufacture 
and sale of beer and wine containing 3.2 per 
cent of alcohol by weight. 

Authorized President to reduce Federal expenses 
by departmental reorganization and budget econ- 
omies, including 15 per cent cuts in Federal 
salaries and drastic reductions in veterans’ pen- 
sions. 

Granted President broad powers to control currency; 
sanctioned departure from gold standard, and 
abrogated gold clauses in Federal and private 
contracts. 

Authorized Federal Trade Commission to pass on 
all new security issues sold in interstate com- 
merce, through the Truth-in-Securities Act, 
which imposes severe liabilities on sellers who 
fail to furnish prospective buyers with com- 
plete information. 

Established system of licensing sound banks; in- 
stituted far-reaching bank reforms, including 
separation of investment, private, and commer- 
cial banking; set up system for insuring bank 
deposits. 

Created Tennessee Valley Authority to operate 
government properties at Muscle Shoals, Ala., and 
to conduct wide variety of social experiments in 
Southeast. 

Established system of railroad control, headed by 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation. 

REGULAR SESSION (Jan. 3, 1934) 

Agorensted $950,000,000 for civil works and 
relief. 

Passed legislation putting nation’s currency on 
“managed international gold bullion reserve stand- 


ard. 
Authorized continuation of RFC another year and 
expanded its lending power by $850,000,000. 
Provided for Federal guarantee of $2,000,000,000 
worth of farm mortgage bonds. ; 
Raised taxes on alcoholic beverages legalized by 
repeal of prohibition. 





Board. Although defied in a few in- 
stances, particularly in West Virginia 
by Ernest T. Weir, president of the 
Weirton Steel Co., the board neverthe- 
less has intervened successfully in hun- 
dreds of labor disputes. 


RELIEF: “Our greatest primary 
task is to put people to work,” said 
President Roosevelt in his inaugural 
address. He tackled the task unhesi- 
tatingly. 

To relieve the appalling destitution 
which was widespread when he took 
office, he asked Congress to create the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. Con 
agreed, and two weeks later, Apr. 17, 





1933, the first CCC camp sprang up at 


Lauray, Va. In February, 1934, about 
300,000 young men were doing conser- 
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vation work in the nation’s forests at 
$30 a month. 

Next the President suggested a Fed- 
eral Relief Administration to adminis- 
ter direct relief to the needy. It was 
organized, and $500,000,000 was pro- 
vided for it. It has all been spent, and 
more has been appropriated. Another 
relief agency was the Public Works 
Administration, which was allocated 
$3,300,000,000 for construction projects. 
Eut relieving unemployment by build- 
ing public works is a slow process. Last 
week Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor, revealed that only 270,000 per- 
sons were employed under PWA at the 
year end. 

Impatient at PWA’s lumbering prog- 
ress, the President devised the giant 
Civil Works Administration to put peo- 
ple to work at once. Though they are 
now being demobilized, more than 4,- 
000,000 persons were employed under 
CWA in January. The President ex- 
pects most of them to be absorbed after 
May 1, by PWA and by the seasonal and 
general business improvement. To pay 
CWA salaries until then, and to finance 
the Relief Administration until July 1, 
1935, Congress two weeks ago appropri- 
ated $950,000,000. 

Playing Santa Claus with commodi- 
ties as well as cash, the government has 
also established a Surplus Relief Corp. 
to purchase farm products and distrib- 
ute them to the needy. 

The relief chapter is one of the most 
grandiose in the story of the Roosevelt 
twelvemonth. In no small part it ex- 
plains why the President’s budget calls 
for expenditures aggregating a total of 
$10,500,000,000 in thepresent fiscal year. 

Already the Roosevelt recovery pro- 
gram has jumped the public debt from 
$21,000,000,000 to more than $26,000,- 
000,000. No peace-time precedent can 
be found for it, and there are many pru- 
dent citizens who have been over- 
whelmed by Mr. Roosevelt’s lavishness. 


CURRENCY: When President Roose- 
velt took office, the country was on the 
gold standard. Now it is on some- 
thing ponderously called “the Roose- 
velt managed international gold bul- 
lion reserve standard.” 

Then, anyone who could afford it 
could get gold from the Treasury. 
Now, no one can get it except under 
license for commercial purposes or the 
settlement of international trade bal- 
ances. 

Then, the government would pay 
$20.67 for an ounce of gold. Now, it 
will pay $35. 

Then, the dollar was rigid. Now, the 
President can “manage” it between 50 
and 60 per cent of its former value. 

Then, the dollar contained 100 cents 
and 23.22 fine grains of gold. Now, it 
still contains 100 cents, but the Presi- 
dent has cut its gold content by 40.94 
per cent. 

All these changes have come about 
because President Roosevelt has been 
determined to raise prices, particularly 
for farm products. From the outset 
he has been convinced that prices can 
be raised by devaluing the dollar. 

His first year, consequently, shows a 
number of attempts to beat and keep 
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Winter Night Descends on the White House as Mr. Roosevelt Works Until Midnight 
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the dollar down, first by placing an em- 
bargo on gold shipments, then by buy- 
ing gold above its market value, and 
finally by setting up a $2,000,000,000 
stabilization fund. 


CREDIT: The first move in the re- 
vision of the country’s credit system 
was made through the emergency bill 
of last March restricting the reopen- 
ing of banks. Soon afterward, the 
President let it be known that he 
planned to sponsor a bill to regulate 


Finance Corp., a relic of the Hoover 
administration, it has been extending 
public credit in streams. Railroads, 
banks, insurance. companies, building 
loan associations, etc. Federal relief 
and credit agencies, even State and 
local governments, have had their 
financial reservoirs filled by the RFC. 
Since it was founded in February, 1932, 
it has pumped out more than $4,500,- 
000,000. 

The RFC’s activities explain why the 
Roosevelt regime is so often called 





KEYSTONE 


One Year Ago: A Man Reading His Family’s Dutch Bible, 
On Which He Was Soon to Take the President’s Oath 


stock and commodity exchanges and 
the issuance of securities.. But when 
the bill appeared, it dealt. with secur- 
ities alone. Based on the principle “let 
the seller beware,” it compels the issuer 
and. his banker to file complete facts 
about any new issue with the Federal 
Trade Commission, and- provides . stiff 
penalties for misrepresentation. 

On the regulation of stock exchanges, 
the President does not seem decided. 
A bill to control the stock markets is 
now pending in Congress, but Mr. 
Roosevelt has not given it his support. 
He does, however, support pending bills 
to regulate commodity markets. 

Similarly the Glass-Steagall Act 
lacked his complete support—though 
he signed it last June. This measure 
empowered the Federal Reserve Board 
to stop the use of credit for speculation, 
divorced commercial from investment 
and private banking, and provided a 
method of insuring bank deposits. Un- 
til July 1, the insurance will apply to 
deposits up to $2,500, and an admin- 
istration bill in Congress now proposes 
to extend it for another year. 

The New Deal has not been content 
merely with bringing private credit un- 
der control. Through the Reconstruction 





“State.capitalism.” The President him- 
self prefers to call it “an economic con- 
stitutional order.” 


FOREIGN POLICIES: Partly, per- 
haps, because he has been preoccupied 
with the crisis. at home, President 
Roosevelt’s ventures into foreign fields 
have shown no such startling results. 

He started with the premise that 


* tariffs should be lowered “as quickly 


and definitely as possible.” He wanted 
them lowered at the World Economic 
Conference held in London last Sum- 
mer, but he balked when the gold bloc 
countries demanded that currencies be 
stabilized. The conference, consequent- 
ly, dropped dead. 


The need of protecting industries 
whose costs had been boosted under 
NIRA soon made sweeping tariff re- 
ductions impossible. Thus President 
Roosevelt, who had rejected economic 
nationalism, found himself its cham- 
pion. He now seems committed to a 
nationalistic policy, though possible 


minor deviations from it, through re- 
ciprocal tariff reduction treaties, were 
the subject of a White House confer- 
ence Monday. 

Even before taking office, Mr. Roose- 


velt tackled the war debt problem. Call- 
ing Sir Ronald Lindsay, British Am- 
bassador, into conference at Warm 
Springs, Ga., in January 1933, he talked 
about possible revision. But the debts 
remain unrevised, despite all negoti- 
ations, including the parade of Premiers 
and potentates to the White House last 
Spring. With the exception of Finland, 
no nation is now paying its war debt 
instalments in full. 

The President’s disarmament efforts 
have been similarly fruitless. His mes- 
sage to 54 nations, defining an aggrés- 
sor as a country which sent armed forces 
across its frontiers, fell on stony 
ground. Nationalism is at high tide, 
here as elsewhere. Congress is now 
debating a bill authorizing the President 
to replace over-age fighting ships with 
101 new ones. 

The administration’s outstanding ac- 
complishment abroad has been its rec- 
ognition of Russia, which, however, in- 
creased the tension between the United 
States and Japan. Before his inaugu- 
ration, President Roosevelt endorsed 
the Hoover doctrine of refusing to 
recognize Manchukuo, Japan’s puppet 
State in Asia, but last week he was 
said to be reconsidering this policy. 

His other foreign policies include non- 
intervention in Latin-American affairs, 
which has not been seriously tested, and 
revision of the Platt Amendment gov- 
erning our relations with Cuba. The 
latter question is still pending. 


IN THE PINK: The President’s 
greatest asset during the terrific strain 
of the past year has been his ability to 
drop his worries whenever he pleases. 

He still laughs early and often, takes 
life as easily and informally as possible, 
and teems with high spirits which only 
occasionally give way to irritation. 


His daily routine is taxing, but it 
seems to agree with him. He wakes up 
about 8 o’clock, breakfasts in bed, 
dresses, and works in the Executive 
Office in the West Wing until 5, when 
he returns to the White House proper 
for tea. After tea, he has a swim in 
the White House pool, a rubdown, and 
a massage. Dinner is usually at 7:30, 
and later there may be a movie in the 
hall on the second floor. 

Conferences with members of his of- 
ficial family and other callers fill his day 
to the brim. He holds them at meal- 
time, before he goes to the office in the 
morning, during office hours, and late 
in the evening. He does not go to bed 
until midnight and he often reads re- 
ports, press summaries, and other data 
for an hour or two before he finally 
falls asleep. 

Formal receptionstat the White House 
seem to fatigue him more than any- 
thing else, and he finds it a tedious busi- 
ness to stand up for an hour or two ata 
time shaking hands. But he holds the 
receptions faithfully. 

The President has lost the deep tan 
he acquired on yachting trips of last 
Winter and last Summer; and some- 
times, nowadays, his face looks a little 
bit tired. However; physicians who 
examined him recently reported that he 
is still in the very pink of condition. 
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AIR MAIL: Nation Protests Deaths of Army 


Postmen, as Congress Plays out Drama of Contracts 


In a crowded Detroit bus last week 
a woman passenger looked over the 
shoulder of another passenger and read 
a newspaper headline: “Army Mail 
Flyer Killed In Crash.” Touching the 
man with the paper, she asked the 
pilot’s name. It was Lt. Durward O. 
Lowry. “My God,” the woman wailed, 
“that’s my son.” Half hysterical, she 
talked on: “I can’t help thinking that 
if this government house-cleaning cam- 
paign hadn’t occurred this dreadful 
thing wouldn’t have happened. Good 
as they are... these... boys shouldn’t 
be asked to fly at night through Win- 
ter storms over unfamiliar courses...” 

Thus Mrs. Dorothy Lowry Reisdorf 
expressed fairly accurately the feel- 
ings of a great mass of people who 
think the Roosevelt Administration has 
made its first bad blunder. All last 
week the tide of protest in Congress, 
at the Black committee hearings, in the 
press, and on the street corners, rose 
against the mounting death toll of the 
army’s aerial postmen. 


CRASHES: Three died before the 
army took over actual operation. Lt. 
Lowry, the first pilot to die actually 
carrying mail, was fighting his way 
through the snow-choked air over 
Deshler, Ohio, when, for a reason no 
man will ever know, he “bailed out.” 
Pulling his rip-cord too soon, the great 
white parachute opened and became en- 
tangled with the pilotless ship. To- 
gether, pilot and ship crashed to the 
earth. 

On the same day Lt. Frederick I. 
Patrick, after taking off from Denni- 
son, Texas, where he had visited his 
parents before taking over his mew 
postman's job, crashed his pursuit ship 
and died. Then in the Alleghanies, 
which pilots for good reason have 
named “Hell’s Stretch,” “The Death 
Route” and “The Graveyard of Air- 
planes,” a pilot plowed into a mountain- 
side. Miraculously, he escaped death 
(see cover). 

The following day three army pilots 
climbed into a big Douglas amphibian 
at Floyd Bennett Field, New York. 
Bound for Langley Field, Va., to pick 
up mail planes, they had difficulty 
warming their motors. But finally the 
big hulk lifted, flew for a few min- 
utes, then sloshed in the choppy waters 
off Rockaway Point. For five hours, 
with dark approaching, dozens of men 
tried to rescue them. 

The tail of their plane sank, though 
they had cut the motors away to 
lighten her, and soon the pilots had to 
dive into the water and clamber up on 
a wing surface. The two strongest 
dragged Lt. George F. McDermott, 
after them and stretched him out. Half 
delirious, he joined his companions in 
singing “Dear Old Girl”—a song pop- 
ular at Kelly Field, Texas, where he 


had been trained. Barely ten minutes 
before a navy destroyer effected a res- 
cue, an icy wave washed McDermott 
overboard, while his companions ‘could 
only lie there still and helpless .. .” 
He was the sixth to die. 

With a grisly toll keeping on about 
a death-a-day schedule, Major C. L. 
Tinker, commander of the Seventeenth 
Pursuit group charged with flying the 
mail from San Francisco through the 
Sierra Nevadas to Salt Lake City, 
blurted out: 

“It was next to impossible in the 
short length of time between receipt of 
the Executive order ... and the initia- 
tion of army fliers into the work to 
make any preparation for it. 

“Commercial pilots have from a year 
to a year and a half’s special training 
over the routes which they are to take 
- . - (and) the large new planes used 
by the commercial companies are 


army planes now have for blind flying 
are a compass and a turn and bank in- 
dicator—devices that are hopelessly in- 
adequate to carry a plane through a 
black foggy night. On the other hand, 
commercial lines have—and all in du- 
plicate—artificial horizons, radio direc- 
tion finders, gyroscopic compasses, and 
a dozen other wonders of inventive 
genius. 

As to the proposal that commercial 
pilots fly the army ships, one of them at 
Newark Airport commented last week: 
“I knock off eight hundred smackers a 
month on (my) run. That’s about half 
what it’s worth seeing the gray hairs 
I’ve picked up over those mountains on 
bad nights... The army boys average 
out at about three hundred per. I’ve 
got a wife and two children and some 
mighty pleasant acquaintances around 
South Bend... Also, there’s a whole 
heap of movies I haven’t seen yet... 
The mail must go through, eh? Not 
with me carrying it, at any such dough 
as that.” 

For people who believed the press was 
merely playing up army crashes, that 
commercial companies had an equal 
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James Farley and Walter Brown, After Farley Denied What 
Brown Told the Senators That Farley Had Said to Brown 


fitted with automatic control instru- 
ments for blind flying ... and fogs, 
which are not seen on (army) planes. 

“Army pilots’ training, on the other 
hand, is the direct opposite. There are 
no radio beams or lights to show them 
where the enemy is, no radio beams to 
sound along the line like foghorns for 
ships... 

“If the weather is bad there is no 


‘object in sending an army- plane up. 


In war we must see our objective. When 
the army took over the mail flying 
there was no time to equip planes with 
instruments to meet fixed-route flying 
... no time to train men for the work.” 

About the only instruments most 


number of unpublicized ones, the De- 
partment of Commerce had a withering 
array of statistics to prove them wrong. 
During the past five and a half years 
commercial companies have averaged 
one pilot death a month. Any com- 
mercial mailman may expect to fly 
6,456,530 miles before his statistical 
death comes. 


CONGRESS: Meanwhile, Washing- 
ton, which made little comment on army 
operation, buzzed with excitement about 
the Black committee’s investigation of 
air-mail contracts. Getting off on spur 
tracks from the main-line investigation, 
the Black committee probed into details 
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hung on the main “spoils confer- 
ence.” At this conference, the adminis- 
tration alleges, there was collusion 
‘among air-mail operators to suppress 
competitive bidding. And it was on this 
- that contract cancellations were based. 

The high spot of the week’s investi- 
gation came when former Postmaster 
General Brown (see cover) took. the 
stand to report a conversation with 
Postmaster General Farley. When he 
arrived at the‘: Farley office to return 
correspondence relating to ocean and 
air-mail ‘contracts, the following con- 
versation’ took place, Brown testified: 

Farley: I haven’t any sympathy with 
this political investigation. 

Brown: I knew that you were too 
good a fellow to hit a man below the 
belt. 

Farley: I wouldn’t hit anyone below 
the belt... : 

Brown: I can’t understand what it is 


all about. The only time I ever saw 
¢«Senator) Black ... he seemed cor- 
dial... 


Farley: He (Black) is just a publicity 
hound, but don’t tell anybody I told you, 
for I have to get along with him. 

Senator Black and the spectators at 
the hearing greeted this testimony with 
a burst of laughter that brought Sen- 
ators and clerks running from near-by 
offices to find out what had happened. 
Farley at once denied that any such 
conversation had ever taken place. 

Meanwhile, a stormy House of Rep- 
resentatives hashed and rehashed the 
air-mail situation. Bandying about such 
phrases as “legalized murder” and “his- 
tory written in the blood of young fliers,” 
it passed the Brunner Bill authorizing 
the use of army planes for. one year. 
But no one felt there was any likelihood 
of the army playing mailman for any- 
thing like that length of time. 

Washington news letters were openly 
prophesying that as soon as the admin- 
istration finds a way to save its face, 
it will hand contracts back to commer- 
cial operators. In all likelihood pound- 
age rates will be cut radically, but com- 
panies will be assured a bigger tonnage, 
which lower postage rates will bring 
with them. 


. 
ROOSEVELTS: President Lays 
Wreath at Washington Tomb 


Rain pounded down on a little red- 
brick, vine-covered tomb at Mount 
Vernon. A White House limousine 
drove slowly up the brick walk to the 
door of the structure. President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt and two aides got out 
of the car, walked into the tomb, and 
bowed their heads while the President 
placed a wreath on the grave of George 
Washington. The party stood in si- 
lence for almost a minute, then drove 
back.to Washington. 

At the White House the President 
observed Washington’s Birthday as a 
holiday, in name at least. He stayed 
away from the executive offices, but 
not from work. Presidential business 
was transacted in his upstairs study. 


© Herbert Hoover, after a half-day 
visit to the Virgin Islands in 1931, re- 
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Eighth Week, Regular Session 
73d Congress 


SENATE: 

Passed Treasury-Post Office Appropriation 
Bul, and sent it to conference. Passed bill 
repealing territorial and insular prohibition 
laws, and sent it to conference. 

Passed Nye resolution catling: for personal 
information about NRA officials. Defeated 
(60-14) Hatfield amendment to Independ- 
ent Offices Bill which -would have repealed 

- all sections of Economy Act of 1933 affect- 
ing veterans. 

Adopted (41-40) amendment to Independent 
Offices Bill restoring Federal pay cuts in 
full July 1. 

Money - bills passed: $820,000;000 Treasury- 
Post Office Bill, 

Hours in debate: 19 hours, 10 minutes. 

HOUSE: 

Passed bill for hospitalization of retired Fed- 
eral workers who suffered injuries in Unit- 
ed States service, and sent it to Senate. 

Passed bill fixing minimum pay of $15 per 
week for substitute postal employes, and 
sent it to Senate. 

Passed $258,000,000 tax bill, 388-7, and sent 
it to Senate. 

Passed McReynolds Bill to compensate for- 
eign service officers for depreciation of 
dollar, and sent it to Senate. 

Passed (284-81) administration’s ‘Emergency 
Air Mail Bill, and sent it to Senate. 

Money bills passed: None. 

Hours in debate: 21 hours, 10 minutes. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended Feb. 21.) 

Receipts: $36,192,501.32. 

Expenditures: $155,978,214.03. 

Balance in Treasury: $5,010,037,592.59, 

Surplus, fiscal year: $537,099,293.22. 

Public debt: $26,078,917,140.41, 








ferred to them as “an effective poor- 
house.” President Roosevelt now pro- 
poses to remodel the poorhouse. Last 
week he announced plans “to develop a 
well-rounded program which will bring 
permanent benefits to the islands.’”’ To 
assist in the program, he named an ad- 
visory committee consisting of five pri- 
vate citizens and two Cabinet members, 
Secretaries Wallace and Ickes. 


® Louis M. Howe, Mr. Roosevelt’s sec- 
retary-in-chief, has put his boss in a 
goldfish bowl. In the current American 
Magazine, Colonel Howe details the 
President’s daily routine from 8 A. M., 
when he is awakened by his Negro 
valet, to midnight, when he climbs into 
bed and wrinkles his brow over a cross- 
word puzzle. 

The article tells of a small model of a 
life-preserver sent to the President by 
an admirer. On it were painted the 
words: “Sink or swim with Roosevelt.” 

“A nice sentiment,” commented Col- 
onel Howe when Mr. Roosevelt showed 
him the gift. 

“Yes,” chuckled the President. “But 
look at the confounded thing, it’s made 
of lead.” 


e The First Lady aims to improve her 
aim. She told women reporters that 
she intended to start practicing on the 
new White House pistol-shooting range 
at her earliest opportunity. 

“Can you shoot?” they asked. 

“VYes.”’ 

“Well, what do you shoot?” 

“Anything I’m given to shoot.” 


e A fire broke out in a building»in 
Washington. Next door at a soéial 
welfare conference, Mrs. Roosevelt was 
concluding a speech. When she sat 
down, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, who 
was presiding, announced: “We will all 
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rise while Mrs. Roosevelt leaves the 
room.” She left but learned outside 
that she had been ushered out to avoid 
her being endangered by the fire. 
Promptly she returned. ‘Why pick on 
me?” she asked Dr. Perkins. 


e¢ Miss Katheryn Warner, ex-waitress 
in the Harvard freshman dining hall, 
minced no words in denouncing Har- 
vard students to reporters. “But... 
young Franklin Roosevelt, the Presi- 
dent’s son .. . He’s a wonderful fel- 
low—so courteous and considerate, and 
not the least bit superior . . . All the 
girls think he’s just grand.” 


€ 
REEDSVILLE: Senators Vote 
$500,000 Plant Over Protest 


Congress, which has learned to spend 
billions of dollars without batting an 
eye, wrangled fiercely last week over a 
proposal to spend $500,000. 

The storm broke when the $820,- 
000,000 Treasury-Postoffice Supply Bill, 
one of the regular appropriation meas- 
ures, reached the Senate. One section 
of the bill provided $500,000 for the 
construction of a furniture factory at 
Reedsville, W. Va., a subsistence home- 
stead community and one of Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s pet hobbies. The factory 
would make furniture for the Post- 
office Department. 

The Senate first passed the bill in 
less than ten minutes, then reconsid- 
ered it at the demand of Senator Ar- 
thur Vandenberg (Rep.) of the furni- 
ture making city of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Then. came a long and lively de- 
bate. Senator Joseph W. Bailey (Dem. ) 
of the furniture-making State of North 
Carolina joined forces with Senator 
Vandenberg and denounced the appro- 
priation for Reedsville as a step toward 
socialism. 

Thirteen other Democrats and four- 
teen other Republicans soon swung 
against it also, and in the end the bill 
was approved with only five votes to 
spare. It then went back to the House, 
which had already turned thumbs 
down on the Reedsville factory and 
threatened to do so again. 

Harold L. Ickes, Public Works Ad- 
ministrator, refers ironically to the 
Reedsville factory as a “business Em- 
pire,” points out that it would employ 
“all of 125 people” and dismisses the 
opposition to it as absurd. 

But furniture makers and other man- 
ufacturers fear that it will set a prec- 
edent for government-owned factories 
and are up in arms against it. The 
Illinois Manufacturers Association 
came out against it last week. Robert 
W. Irwin, chairman of the National 
Furniture Code Authority, called it 
“the most unfair and unjust thing the 
government has ever done to industry.” 

The National Industrial Recovery 
Act of last year, which provided $25,- 
000,000 for the creation of subsistence 
homesteads, accounts for the birth of 
Reedsville. ‘The community was allot- 
ted one-fiftieth of that sum. 

About 50 homes have been built there 
so far. There will be 125 all told, occu- 
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Deciding Where to Put the Statues in Preparing for New York’s First Municipal 
Art Exhibition in the Mile-Long Galleries of Rockefeller Center (See Page 35) 


INTERNATIONAL ACME 
Two Stowaways on a Raft They Took From Japanese What Clark Gable Saw When He Put His Head out of 
Ship, Rescued After Two Days on Gulf of Mexico His Dressing-Room Window, at a New York Theatre 
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Mrs. Roosevelt Inspecting the Site of Her Colony for Miners 
At Reedsville, W. Va., Where 50 Homes Have now Been Built 


pied by as many families of stranded 
miners, who will start moving in this 
month. There are about 1,100 acres 
in the community and its population 
will be less than 700. Plans called for 
the adult males to work in the furni- 
ture factory. 

The houses, five or six room struc- 
tures, boast one feature which will 
seem luxurious to their occupants. 
They have bathrooms. Living in a 
house with a bathroom will be some- 
thing new for many of the miners. 


CHILD LABOR: Mrs. Roosevelt 
And Her Son Totally at Odds 


“Jimmy,” said Mrs. Roosevelt at her 
weekly press conference, “must have 
reasons which seem sufficient to him. 
They wouldn’t seem sufficient to me.” 

The First Lady had discovered that 
she and her eldest son differed on the 
subject of the Child Labor Amendment. 
The tall, prematurely bald James 
Roosevelt told a Newton audience that 
he hoped Massachusetts would reject 
the amendment. Next day the General 
Court, which is what the Bay State 
calls its Legislature, fulfilled his hope. 
It turned the amendment down as flat- 
ly as it had ten years ago. 

In the fortnight before, Texas had 
disapproved for the third time in a 
year. The status of the amendment 
has been unchanged since December: 
20 States have ratified; 16 more must 
assent before it becomes part of the 
Constitution. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler of Co- 
lumbia University and former Gov. Al- 
fred E. Smith both see a pernicious 
resemblance to the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell pre- 
dicts that its ratification will increase 
crime, since crime is committed by 
young men “who have not acquired the 
habit of work,” and, as he sees it, the 
amendment would prevent children 
from doing even home chores. 

“It will not prohibit Johnny and 
Jimmy from helping their fathers in 
tasks about the home and farm,” 
Frances Perkins decidedly replied last 
week. Leader of the forces urging 
ratification, Madam Secretary of Labor 


had been invited by the Kentucky Leg- 
islature to address it. Like New York, 
Rhode Island, Virginia, and South 
Carolina, Kentucky is about to consider 
ratification. 

“Shall I go?” Miss Perkins scribbled 
in a note and sent it to the President. 
Back came the letter inscribed: “FP: 
OK, FDR.” 


ALL IN A WEEK: Marines Now 
Led by Gen. John H. Russell 


Major Gen. John H. Russell was 
nominated by President Roosevelt to be 
Commandant of the United States Ma- 
rine Corps. At the age of 14, Major 
General Russell, who is now 62, already 
knew what he wanted. In seeking an 
appointment to the United States Naval 
Academy from Grover Cleveland, he 
said: “I shall succeed.” He went to 
the academy, but on graduation decided 
to be a marine. The greatest achieve- 
ments of his career have been in Haiti, 
where. he was High Commissioner for 
eight years. 

The new boss of the marines is a 
small, white-haired man with pleasant 
manners. He is a great reader, likes 
stray dogs, plays tennis, and enjoys a 
swim. He will be able to keep his job 
only two years, for he will reach the 
automatic retiring age in 1936. 

History Repeats: Rockefeller money 
has almost completed the restoration 
of Williamsburg, once the capital of 
Virginia. Last Saturday for one day 
the town took up the role it last 
played 150 years ago. 

The State General Assembly, com- 
posed of a Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, met in the Old Colony 
Capitol, a Georgian building with a 
high roof on which is a clock tower 
bearing the arms of Queen Anne. It is 
copied as nearly as possible from the 
original, begun in 1701. The little 
town, now a monument to pre-revolu- 
tionary days and heroes, is being re- 
stored by John D. Rockefeller Jr. at 
a cost, so far, of $12,000,000. The 
architects for the work are the Boston 
firm of Perry, Shaw, and Hepburn. 


More than a hundred old buildings 
have been repaired among which are 
Raleigh Tavern, where George Wash- 
ington often dined, and where Phi 
Beta Kappa was founded; the Gov- 
ernor’s palace; and the main building 
of William and Mary College, orig- 
inally planned by Sir Christopher 
Wren, the architect of St. Paul’s in 
London. After a brief ceremony at 
which Mr. Rockefeller and Gov. George 
Peery spoke, the State Senate and 
House went into session. 

New Deal: Monday, Mar. 5 is “Moth- 
er-in-Law’s Day” in Amarillo, Texas. 
City-wide observation is called for. 
There will be flowers, free enter- 
tainment at the leading theatre, and 
prizes for the oldest, youngest, pretti- 
est, and most prolific mother-in-law— 
the one with the most married children. 
The slogan is: “A mother-in-law is a 
mother who has made good.” 


Liquor: President Roosevelt extend- 
ed to Apr. 1 the order allowing licensed 
liquor importers to bring into the coun- 
try American type ryes and bourbons 
in any quantity. It is hoped that this 
will bring down the present high prices, 
augment the alarmingly small supply, 
and definitely put the bootlegger out of 
business. Joseph Choate, Federal Al- 
cohol Control Administrator, has begun 
an extensive study of the entire liquor 
situation. 

“Bonus Bill: Foreign service em- 
ployes came a step nearer being com- 
pensated for the antics of. the dollar 
on foreign exchanges. The House of 
Representatives passed the McReynolds 
bill authorizing the President to com- 
pensate State Department men for loss- 
es due to appreciated foreign curren- 
cies in relation to the dollar. The bill 
was sent to the Senate after a stormy 
session during which Representative 
Britten of Illinois fought against the 
measure, calling it a “bonus bill.” 

Candidates: Gov. Gifford Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania announced his intention 
to run against Senator David A. Reed 
for the Republican nomination to the 
Senate.. The Governor. said Senator 
Reed had run errands for and taken 
orders from international bankers and 
the steel interests long enough. 

“In this crisis,” he said, “Republican 
Pennsylvania deserves in Reed’s place 
a Republican Senator who will work 
with the President . . . instead of snap- 
ping and snarling at his heels.” 


® Theodore Bilbo, former Governor of 
Mississippi, also is “headed for the 
United States Senate via the State of 
Mississippi.” He will run against Sen- 
ator Hubert D. Stephens. Mr. Bilbo, 
whose cure for the cotton surplus is 
for women to stop wearing silk “lin- 
gery,” and who attributes his success 
to phrenology, resigned as a $6,000-a- 
year chief paper clipper at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He did not know 
his successor, but said he would be 
“the greatest clipper of mewspapers 
since Bilbo,” 
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AUSTRIA: Heimwehr Move Stirs Cafe Table Talk 


Of Monarchy, Civil War, or Perhaps a Fascist Coup 


Shell-shocked Austria spent last 
week-end on pins and needles. 
Saturday, Heimwehr (Fascist) 


troops, their knapsacks bulging with 
three days rations, clambered into 
trucks and drove out of Vienna. In- 
stantly the city’s innumerable coffee 
houses were alive with rumors. 

The Fascists, it was said, were mass- 
ing in the north to repel an attack of 
Austrian Nazis drawn up on the Ger- 
man border; or they were planning to 
march on Vienna as Mussolini marched 
on Rome, and seize it for their leaders, 
Prince Ernst von Starhemberg and 
Major Emil Fey, with the connivance 
of Chancellor Englebert Dollfuss; or 
they were plotting a coup for the young 
exile, Archduke Otto, the Hapsburg 





mounted on a white horse, peered grim- 
ly from under his steel helmet. The 
review was a fiasco. The looked-for 
cheers of the spectators were not ut- 
tered. When the bands stopped play- 
ing, the crowd stood in deathly silence. 

The Austrian Nazis, under orders 
broadcast from Munich by Theodor 
Habicht, observed the ultimatum ex- 
piring Feb. 28. No swastika flew, and 
not a single bomb exploded in Austria. 

Monday night the Monarchists held 
in Vienna a great rally which Prince 
Von Starhemberg attended. Chancellor 
Dollfuss sent his good wishes. Several 
speakers called for a Hapsburg restor- 
ation. But no one there quoted a re- 
mark accredited last week to the sad- 
eyed Empress Zita, mother of the 
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Prince Starhemberg (Left) and Emil Fey (Front Center), Heimwehr Leaders 


Pretender, who would be met at the 
Swiss border and escorted triumphantly 
to his capital. 

As fast as the stories swept around 
the Ringstrasse, the government offi- 
cially denied them. Major Fey, the 
hard-faced Vice Chancellor, expressed 
surprise that such wild tales were ever 
printed. The Heimwehr, its leaders in- 
sisted, was shifted about the country 
merely for propaganda purposes or for 
“psychological reasons,” 

Where the Heimwehr men actually 
went, and what they did, remained a 
mystery. 

About 8,000 of them remained in Vi- 
enna, however. Monday the frock- 
coated Chancellor and Prince Von Star- 
hemberg, resplendent in Heimwehr uni- 
form, reviewed them. Major Fey, 


youthful Pretender. “I would be mad,” 
she said, “to let my son return to Aus- 
tria in the midst of such a terrible 
muddle.” 


. 
GERMANY: Nation Celebrates 
Nazi Party’s Beer-Hall Birth 


On Feb. 24 all Germany celebrated 
the official birthday of the Nazi party. 

The date commemorates the party’s 
first mass meeting. Fourteen years 
ago that night the huge cellar of the 
Hofbrauhaus on the Platzl in Munich 
overfiowed, as usual, with nearly 2,000 
patrons. Placid Bavarians sat at the 
large circular tables, sipping beer and 
singing sentimental German tunes to 


a crashing brass band. Beefy wait- 
resses served sausages and raw white 
turnips, and hurriedly refilled the 
empty steins. 

At the far end of the smoky hall an 
excited group exhorted the drinkers to 
join the new party. Among the speak- 
ers was a poor young Austrian immi- 
grant—Adolf Hitler. The excitement 
petered out in a vote condemning the 
government’s gift of flour to Munich 
Jews. But on that night, Herr Hitler 
says: “A fire had been enkindled from 
the glow of which the sword was to 
emerge destined to restore freedom to 
the Germanic Siegfried and life to the 
German nation.” 

Last Saturday, as part of the three- 
day celebration, he returned to the 
Hofbrauhaus, and pledged himself to 
hold a popular referendum every year. 

Sunday was the German war me- 
morial day, no longer an occasion “for 
womanish lamentation,” but for Nazi 
adulation of heroes. More than a mil- 
lion sub-chiefs of the party gathered 
in city parks and little village squares 
to repeat a solemn oath to the leader, 
broadcast from Munich. 


MERGER: Polish and Nazi Chiefs of 


Propaganda Pool Publicity Efforts 


The public relations activities of the 
Poles, under M. Przesmaychi, and of 
the Germans, under Dr. Joseph Goeb- 
bels, are perhaps the most efficient in 
Europe. In the past they have often 
been at each other’s throats, but their 
propaganda will hereafter be controlled 
by a unique alliance formed between 
the two nations on Monday of this 
week. 

The press, radio, moving pictures, 
and theatres will cooperate so that 
“mutual understanding may be increas- 
ingly awakened and that a friendly at- 
mosphere may thereby be assured.” 


FRANCE: Brutal Murder Adds 
To Recent Scandal’s Mystery 


The Stavisky scandal, cause of two 
French Government overturns and the 
worst Paris riots since 1871, last week 
produced a grisly murder story. A 
mutilated body, a blood-stained knife, 
and a rifled brief case, found beside the 
railroad tracks near Dijon, offered grim 
proof that the late swindler’s closest 
associates intend to remain anonymous. 

Judge Albert Prince, of the Appellate 
Court at Paris, was the victim. He had 
investigated one of “Handsome Alex” 
Stavisky’s earlier frauds and was pre- 
pared, it was thought, to name high 
officials involved in the $31,000,000 
scandal exposed last month. 

The day before he was to testify, the 
unlucky M. Prince received a fake tele- 
phone call summoning him to Dijon. He 
set out with a brief case crammed with 
incriminating papers. Police who found 
his body next morning said he had been 
murdered, possibly with the knife, and 
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then bound to the tracks of the railroad. 

Thus another mouth which might 
have implicated the powerful figures 
behind Stavisky was stopped. Premier 
Gaston Doumergue authorized a reward 
of 100,000 francs (about. $6,550 cur- 
rently) for arrest and conviction of the 
slayer. 

The day after the killing, the Premier 
turned his attention to the troublesome 
French budget. Aware that heroic 
measures alone would overcome the 
Deputies’ aversion to slashing civil 
service salaries, M. Doumergue square- 
ly faced the Chamber with the alter- 
native of a devalued franc. He then 
obtained dictatorial power to balance 
the budget by scaling down government 
expenditures 550,000,000 francs (about 
$36,025,000 currently) by decree. 

Gray-bearded parliamentarians, 
forced to give in, shook their heads 
dubiously. Never in the history of the 
Third Republic, they said, had any Pre- 


mier dared ask for such authority as’ 


the one-time country lawyer demanded 
—and got. 


CANAL ZONE: Ships’ Cargoes, 
Nitrates and Potential War 


Across placid Gatun Lake, with its 
lush green islands and cliffs of bright 
red earth, ships have lately borne an 
ominous traffic. Last week the twelfth 
ship in three weeks slipped in from the 
Pacific, carrying sodium nitrate from 
Chile. A gray-white salt, it yields ni- 
trogen for the manufacture of TNT 
(trinitrotoluene), amatol, cordite, and 
other war explosives. 

Hauled through the concrete locks by 
“electric mules,” the vessels headed 
either toward the Azores, to re-route 
their cargoes to England, France, and 
the Soviet Union, or directly toward 
Europe. Other ships, Pacific-bound, 
slipped through the canal in ballast, 
and talkative skippers told of orders to 
take on cargoes at Iquique and Anto- 
fagasta, Chilean nitrate ports, and then 
head for Japan. 

Before man learned to extract nitro- 
gen economically from the air he 
breathes, the salts in Chile’s northern 
upland deserts provided most of the 
nitrogen for industry, agriculture, and 
explosives. But the World War im- 
pressed governments with the impor- 
tance of synthetic nitrogen -production. 
The industry developed so rapidly that 
last year, it is estimated, Chilean ni- 
trates produced only 4 per cent of the 
world total, or 70,000 metric tons of 
nitrogen. Another 20 per cent came 
from industries which produce nitrogen 
gas as a by-product, and the remain- 
ing 76 per cent from synthetic process- 
CS... » 
Canal officials, examining bills of lad- 
ing, discovered that Europe’s consign- 
ment of Chilean nitrates for the last 
month was 93,064 tons, 700 per cent 
greater than the figure for the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

The sudden increase, coinciding with 
threats of war in Europe and Asia, has 
caused excitement in the cool, white 
stucco offices of Panama and Colon, 
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seen. _Panamanians find it hard to be- 
lieve Chilean officials and New York ni- 
trate mine owners, who say the harm- 
less-looking salt is to be used only as 
fertilizer. 


NICARAGUA: National Guards 
Take Sandinos for a “Ride” 


Six men walked out of the Presi- 
dential Palace on the hill above Mana- 
gua one evening last week and en- 
tered the automobile of Sofonias Sal- 
vatierra, Nicaraguan Minister of Ag- 
riculture. One of the party was a 
short, homely man, Gen. Augusto Cesar 
Sandino, world famous for his five- 
year fight against United States Ma- 
rines. He had come to the capital on 
assurances from President Juan Sacasa 
that he would be safe to help settle the 
fate of the Nicaraguan National Guard, 
which Sandino claimed was unconsti- 
tutional. 

The car sped down the winding road 
toward the city. At the gate which 
opens on the Campo de Marte, where 
the marines once barracked, National 
Guardsmen halted the car. They or- 
dered the chauffeur, Minister Salva- 
tierra, and Senor Gregorio Sandino, the 
General’s father, to get out. Then they 
drove “Little August” Sandino, his 
brother, Socrates, and two aides to the 
outskirts of the city, lined them up, 
and shot them. One of the bullets flew 
wide, fatally wounding a child of 10. 

When President Sacasa heard of the 
shooting, he proclaimed martial law 
and a censorship on outgoing news. 
Deploring the killing, he promised an 
immediate investigation. Nicaraguans 
recalled that the Guard, which often 
fought Sandino during his rebellious 
years, was organized and trained by 
Sandino’s enemies, the marines who left 
the country in January, 1933. 

Had marines never invaded his coun- 
try Sandino might have remained, like 
his father, an obscure coffee planter 
who dabbled occasionally in Nicara- 
guan politics. Born in 1893, he re- 
ceived a Bachelor of Science degree 
from Granada Institute, and for a time 
worked for his father. He first learned 
to hate marines when they occupied the 
capital in 1912 during a revolution. 
A hundred of them remained until 
1925. The sea soldiers returned a year 
later to help Henry L. Stimson, repre- 
senting the American State Depart- 
ment, persuade ragged combatants in 
a civil war then raging, to lay down 
their arms. They did so under the 
Tipitapa agreement of May, 1927. 

Only Sandino held out. Gathering a 
rebel band of about 700, he took to 
the jungles and periodically raided the 
“Yankee imperialists,” as he called 


them. The force of marines swelled to 


5,200. They combed his humid jun- 
gles and bombed his mountain strong- 
holds from planes. But Sandino’s In- 
dian ancestors had given him a genius 
for guerrilla warfare, and he always 
escaped. During five years his army, 
reorganized many times, suffered far 
more heavily than the marines whose 


from which the passing ships can be 
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casualties numbered 135 dead, 66 
wounded. 

In battle he wore a dark brown uni- 
form, polished black puttees, and cow- 
boy hat. Around his neck he knotted a 
red-and-black silk handkerchief. He 
devised a personal letter seal showing 
one of his soldiers about to hack off a 
marine’s head. 

When the marines departed after 
supervising three elections, Sandino 
disbanded most of his followers and 
lived peacefully on a government grant 
of $12,000 a year. His quarrel with 
the Guard continued, however, and it 
was to help President Sacasa regulate 
the organization that he came, for the 
last time, to the capital. 


U.S.S.R.: Break-up of Floes 
Maroons More Than 600 Men 


In the landlocked Caspian Sea and 
the open Arctic Ocean, more than 600 
persons drifted helplessly on ice floes 
last Monday. 

Off Dolgoi Island, in the northeast 
Caspian, the pack suddenly broke up, 
marooning 400 fishermen and 190 horses, 
used for hauling in nets, on floes. Near 
Kulali Island, near by, another group of 
145 men and 140 horses also drifted out 
toward the center of the Caspian which 
at this point is 150 miles wide. 

From Moscow, more than 800 air 
miles north, a plane flew toward them 
with food and medicine. The pilot 
planned to drop the supplies and direct 
ice breakers to their aid. 

Meanwhile Prof. Otto Schmidt and 
the survivors of the Wrangel Island ex- 
pedition remained huddled on their Arc- 
tic ice island where they took refuge 
when the freighter Chelyuskin sank 
Feb. 13. The party, earlier reported as 
71, was said to total 100. 

Dog teams sent to rescue them had 
turned back in severe storms which also 
kept relief planes on the ground. Each 
day the castaways had drifted farther 
to the north. Yet their radio crackled 
out the cheery message that they had 
joined millions of other Russians in 
celebrating the birthday of the Red 
Army by finishing the construction of 
a signal tower. From the top, visible 
for 20 miles, fluttered the Soviet flag, a 
speck of red in the gray Arctic wastes. 


SWEDEN: All The King’s Men 


Fail to Deter Prince in Love 


“Prince Sigvard arrived at London 
recently and there made preparations 
to marry a woman of German nation- 
ality. The Prince took this step against 
the expressed will of the King and the 
Crown Prince.” This prosaic an- 
nouncement from the Swedish King’s 
palace in Stockholm was the first hint 
of a third royal romance in the ruling 
house of Bernadotte. 

London reporters tracked the couple 
down. They discovered that the grand- 
son of King Gustav V, son of the Swed- 
ish Crown Prince, and brother of As- 
trid, newly crowned Queen of the Bel- 
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gians, is dark-haired, good-looking, and 
determined. 

His fiancee is Erika Patzek, daughter 
of a Berlin business man, variously re- 
ported as a produce merchant, real 
estate operator, coal dealer, boss team- 
ster, and garbage collector, yet grown 
rich enough to own a country villa 
named “Sleeping Beauty Castle.” <A 
pretty, petite blonde of 22, Fraulein 
Patzek met her Prince under the magic 
spell of the movies. She was an extra 
in the great Berlin studios of UFA. 
Sigvard, who is 26, became an assistant 
stage manager there after the royal 
family had found him too interested in 
Grete. Garbo. 

The Prince’s new plans at first dis- 
pleased the Patzek family. Fraulein 
Patzek is a commoner and a Catholic. 
Since Napoleon made Charles Berna- 
dotte, his marshal, ruler of Sweden, the 
Swedish house has reinforced its po- 
sition with royal Protestant marriages. 
Of late, members of the royal family 
have been making love matches more 
the rule than the exception. Count 
Folke Bernadotte had to renounce roy- 
al rights for the sake of the American 
girl, Estelle Manville, in 1928. So did 
Prince Lennart last year, when he mar- 
ried a Stockholm industrialist’s daugh- 
ter. 

From the tennis courts of the Ri- 
viera, tall, white-haired Mr. G.—who 
is King Gustav at home—sent word of 
his disapproval to Sigvard. The Crown 
Prince and the Swedish Ambassador in 
London conveyed similar messages. 

But all the King’s men apparently 
failed. Prince Sigvard and Fraulein 
Patzek pursued their plan to be mar- 
ried Mar. 8 in Caxton Hall Registry 
Office and to live happily ever after. 


BRITAIN: Hunger Marchers in 
Hyde Park Hold Open Forum 


Nineteen fourteen, blood and slaughter, 
Nineteen thirty-four, bread and water. 


Cheerfully chanting this ditty, 1,600 
Communist hunger marchers, who had 
converged on London during the past 
two weeks, Sunday stepped briskly into 
Hyde Park. Then, as a policeman later 
remarked, “It all went off like a wed- 
ding.” 

The marchers, and perhaps 50,000 
curious spectators jammed in Park 
Lane outside, listened quietly while 
speaker after speaker mounted wagons 
and denounced the government. They 
gasped a bit when Shapurji Saklatvala, 
once a Communist member of Parlia- 
ment, assailed the royal princess—polite 
speakers don’t mention royalty in po- 
litical addresses. They cheered attacks 
on the Means Test, the virtual pauper 
oath required Of the unemployed before 
they can get relief funds. And then, as 
a bugle sounded, they departed quietly 
for suburban barracks, leaving 12,000 
special police assembled for the occa 
sion with nothing to do but prepare for 
possible later demonstrations. 

Meanwhile Parliament was having 
its own troubles. The National Gov- 
ernment had barely escaped falling on 
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Women Hunger Marchers at Derby on Their Way to London 


the unemployment bill the hunger 
marchers were attacking. The Com- 
mons also feared a row between Sir 
Oswald Mosley’s anti-Communist, pro- 
Fascist Black Shirts (see cover) and 
the Communist marchers. 

Sir John Gilmour, the red-haired 
Home Secretary, was less genial than 
usual when he told the Commons that 
there had been 22 clashes between Fas- 
cists and police during the last half of 
1933 as compared with 11 in the first 
half. He mentioned no names, but his 
hearers all knew that the Black Shirts 
were the largest of the “private ar- 
mies” he objected to. 

Some of the London Black Shirts live 
in “Black House” in Chelsea. There 
150 members rattle about in long cor- 
ridors where 5,000 men could be quar- 
tered. But Sir Oswald, their leader, 
claims to have 500,000 followers. Bus- 
ily drilling and fencing under Sir Os- 
wald’s skillful tutelage, they are biding 
their time for the “crisis’ when they 
plan to seize power and erect a “cor- 
porate State.” 

Most Britishers find them slightly ab- 
surd. But Sir John Gilmour, who sees 
in them the beginning of a possible 
menace, has announced that the govern- 
ment is giving its serious consideration 
to making them take their black shirts 
off. ‘The difficulty is to draft an anti- 
uniform order which will not also dis- 
robe the Salvation Army and the Boy 
Scouts. 


ROYAL SHOPPING: King’s Wardrobe 
Replenished by Queen, at the Fair 


“Woolies” fit for a King went last 
week to. Buckingham Palace. Queen 
Mary herself selected the long, warm 
underwear - ‘for King George at the 
British Industries Fair. “Now, some 
stockings,” she said,-and bought for 


herself seVeral pairs in a brown shade 


called ‘THusion.’’ 
The fair’s opening Monday of -last 


York. A thought Jess conservativ 
dress than her royal-:1 mother-in-law, 
decided tennis shorts: were “very fp 
tical.” At another booth the Duke of 
York browsed among an exhibit of 


week was attended by the: Duéhess_ — 3 
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gaudy pajamas. “Men never buy this 
sort of thing for themselves,” he re- 
marked. 

Title: Prince George, who was pro- 
moted to the rank of Naval Commander 
a fortnight ago, received another honor 
last week. Six hundred thousand na- 
tives of South Africa were so charmed 
by the Prince, who is inspecting their 
Dominion, that they dubbed him “Ngan- 
gedlova”—‘Hail, Mighty Elephant.” 


MANCHUKUO: Possible Trade 
Makes Nations More Friendly 


The royal kitchens of the palace at 
Hsinking last week were heavy with 
the fragrance of sharks’ fins, birds’ 
nests, and bamboo sprouts. Chinese 
chefs boiled and baked and sipped busi- 
ly, while upstairs in the royal apart- 
ments, Mr. Henry Pu-yi (see page 21), 
the inoffensive young Regent, peered 
through Western goggles at the musty 
imperial robes of his Manchu ances- 
tors. The whole palace bustled with 
preparations for his coronation Mar. 1 
as Emperor of Manchukuo. 

Excepting Japan, which wrested the 
territory from China two years ago, 
the world’s governments have so far 
persisted in regarding Manchukuo as 
the bad girl in the sisterhood of na- 
tions. But last week Germany seemed 
flirting with the idea of recognizing the 
lonely State. No longer a member of 
“the League, which adopted the non- 
recognition policy of Henry J Stim- 
son, former American Secretary of 
State, the Reich is said to favor recog- 
nition in return for:trade concessions 
in’ Manchukuo, whose 460,000 square 
miles include rich deposits of coal and 
irori*and valuable ‘crops of soy beans, 
wheat, milfet, and-corn. 

France,a League member, again ‘de- 
nied .refiorts of acoming Franco-Jap- 
‘anese*tfade loan to develop Manchu- 

«ekuo'’s resources. Yet in Tokyo Andre 
-d’Olivier, representing the French Na- 
tional Association for Economic Ex- 
pansion, announced that a joint devel- 
opment company already had been es- 
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tablished and that French industrialists 
would extend fifteen-year credits. 
Even America’s heart appears to be 
softening. President Roosevelt signifi- 
cantly does not say he will follow the 
Stimson policy, but merely feels that 
Manchukuoan recognition is too deli- 
cate a subject to discuss at present. 


BELGIUM: Youthful Leopold Ill 
Is Saluted by Loyal Nation 


“I give myself entirely to Belgium.” 

The Duke of Brabant took the oath 
of office last Friday and became Leo- 
pold III, King of the Belgians. 

Mounted on a chestnut horse, he rode 
that morning through the gates of the 
royal chateau at Laeken toward Brus- 
sels, his capital. The sun was shining 
for the first time since his father’s 
death the week before, glittering on 
the silver lances and the black, gold, 
and red pennons of his cavalry escort. 
The young King wore the khaki uni- 
form of a lieutenant general, with the 
scarlet ribbon of the Order of Leopold. 

An artillery salvo of 101 guns boomed 
out, and bells pealed. Loyal Walloons 
and Flemings lined the narrow medie- 
val streets of the old city. They cheered 
the King, and flung flowers in his path. 
He turned sad brown eyes from right 
to left, his white-gloved hand raised 
in salute. 

At the Palais de la Nation he dis- 
mounted. When he entered the Cham- 
ber, a slender, appealing figure, Sena- 
tors and Deputies roared “Vive le Roi!” 
He took the oath both in French and 
Flemish. Then he sat down and read 
his speech, his voice faltering as he 
referred to his father. 

Queen Astrid, in a black gown set 
off with pearls, sat at his left. Her 
blond, pink-cheeked children dressed in 
white, were beside her. Princess Jo- 
sephine Charlotte, who is 6, kept very 
still on a great chair hung with red and 
gold, but the 3-year-old Crown Prince, 
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Baudouin, dangled his legs and fid- 
geted, and climbed on his mother’s lap 
during the address. ‘Tais-toi,’”’ was her 
whispered command for silence. When 
cheering broke out he slid down, laugh- 
ing, and pointed to the purple vest- 
ments of the clergy, the judges’ scarlet, 
and the plumes of the diplomats. 

The child’s delight brightened the 
ceremony for everyone. 

Only the day before, the sorrowing 
people had buried King Albert, killed 
Feb. 17 in a fall while climbing Marche- 
les-Dames. The Cardinal-Archbishop 
of Malines intoned the mass for the 
dead in the Cathedral of Sainte Gu- 
dule. Kings and princes followed the 
flag-draped coffin, which rested on a 
gun carriage drawn by six black horses. 
The cortege wound slowly to the little 
gray church at Laeken. There, beside 
his ancestors they buried Albert the 
Valiant. 

* 


OTHER NATIONS: Troops End 
Bloody Revolt in Argentina 


For nine hours last week bullets flew 
across a plaza of San Juan, capital of 
Argentina’s San Juan Province in the 
Andes. A United force of Conserva- 
tives and Socialists struggled to wrest 
control of the city from the late Presi- 
dent Hipolito Irigoyen’s powerful Radi- 
cal party. 

Twenty-one men sprawled dead and 
42 lay wounded when Federal troops 
arrived to aid provincial forces. March- 
ing into the square, they routed the 
rebels, who objected to the autocratic 
rule of Provincial Governor Federico 
Cantoni. The Governor nursed a flesh 
wound. 

Radical is merely an Argentine party 
label and.does not denote radicalism. 
Last. January it was the Radicals who 
rebelled, staging provincial revolts 
which federal troops crushed after 
nearly 100 men had been killed. 


Spain: Francisco Megia, of the vil- 
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lage of Rinconada, had a good story 
last week and a burned cottage to sup- 
port it. He and his family were eat- 
ing lunch, he said, when they heard a 
roar overhead. A meteor was rushing 
toward the cottage, leaving a long trail 
of smoke. 

Rescuing only a mattress, the family 
rushed outdoors just before the cos- 
mic projectile hit its target. 

Vatican City: “An exaltation of racial 
pride . .. can lead only to a haughti- 
ness which is absolutely contrary to 
the Christian and human spirit,” Pope 
Pius XI said in a speech last week 
which was interpreted as a rebuke to 
Nazi Germany. 

Methodists, who have been active in 
Rome for many years, also drew His 
Holiness’s displeasure. Protestant prop- 
aganda, he said, extends from the Alps 
to Mount Etna, “and is an offense to 
the Redeemer.” 


Libya: White-robed Arabs mounted 
their swift horses last week and rode to 
the uplands to see a modern miracle. 
Snow, the first in the memory of the 
oldest tribesman, lay a foot and a half 
deep over the plateau. 

“The blanket of Allah,” they cried, 
and prostrated themselves in the soft, 
cold drifts. 

Canada: ‘Although Canada’s banks 
weathered ‘the depression without a 
single failure, the Dominion took action 
last week to comply with the sugges- 
tions of Lord MacMillan, British finan- 
cial expert, and modernize its banking 
system. 

E. N. Rhodes, Finance Minister, in- 
troduced in the House of Commons at 
Ottawa a bill to create a publicly 
owned central bank having the exclu- 
sive power to issue currency. The new 
institution would take. all gold now 
held by Canada’s other. banks, and pos- 
sibly require individual gold owners 
to turn in their metal. Its capitaliza- 
tion of $5,000,000 would be subscribed 
by British subjects, with cumulative 
dividends limited to 6 per cent and in- 
dividual holdings to 50 shares of $100 
par each. 

The bank would regulate the value of 
the Canadian dollar abroad, and han- 
die all Dominion financing. Like the 
Federal Reserve system in the United 
States, it would provide a central credit 
reservoir for other Canadian banks. 
Conservatives and their Liberal oppon- 
ents have united in endorsing the proj- 
ect, and its establishment seems as- 
sured after the routine parlimentary 
procedure in the House of Commons. 


Morocco: For more than twenty 
years France has been conquering and 
“permanently” pacifying the fierce Ber- 
bers. Last week the wild Moroccans 
rebelled again, in the unmapped Bani 
Range southwest of the Atlas Moun- 
tains. 

In a land of little water and no roads, 
the French Foreign Legion was handi- 
capped. The first day’s baitle, in rain 
and sand storms, cost the lives of five 
Legionaires. 
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White House Outer Office After His Call on P, 
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Paris Communists Climb to Top of Statue Symboliz- 
ing the Republic, During General Strike Disorders 


Storm Center of Air Mail Controversy: Committee Room 
Hugo Black (Left) Questions Walter Brown (Right With 


One Year After the Banking Holiday, a Philadelphia Bank Caught in His Own Net, Colturt 
Burns $8,000,000 Worth of Scrip Printed During That Emergency Puck in the Same Place, a \ 
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MEDICINE: Tuberculosis Study 
Raises Question of Pork Diet 


The Southern Negro, whose mouth 
waters at the thought of a plate of 
fried pork chops, fried hominy, pota- 
toes, and cornbread, is three times as 
apt to die of tuberculosis as is the com- 
fortably rich white who loves cream 
soups, rare beef, broiled fish, fruits, 
and custard desserts. Speaking before 
the Tuberculosis Sanitarium Conference 
of Metropolitan New York last week, 
Dr. Benjamin Goldberg of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois reviewed these and other 
facts and figures he had found while 
tracking the path of the white death 
through various peoples. 

Following a new trail, that of diet, 
he said: 

“The races which seem most prone 
... are the Indian, Negro, native-born 
Irish, and Scandinavian. At the other 
extreme ... are the Italians and the 
Jews. Godias J. Drolet . . . demon- 
strated an average of two to three liv- 
ing Negro cases to each death, while 
there were eight Jewish . . . cases to 
every ... death. 

“The races having an apparent resist- 
ance : .. have dietaries containing 
large quantities of proteins, fats, and 
a balance of carbohydrates, with an 
adequacy of mineral salts and vitamins 

. (while) the Negro’s diet consists 
of meat, which is almost entirely pork, 
maize, rice, grit, etc.; lard and oleo- 
margarine.” 

Swift and terrible is the price Ne- 
groes pay for their food fancies. In 
St. Louis this race, making up only 12 
per cent of the population, last year 
accounted for 39 per cent of white- 
plague deaths. In other cities, the death 
proportion was approximately the 
same. Each year about 275 Negroes 
out of every 100,000 die of the disease. 

In trisecting the United States’ tu- 
berculosis death rate from 174 per 100,- 
000 in 1910 to about 55 last year, medi- 
cal men have largely depended on rest, 
considered the best of all therapeutic 
agents. The once-frantic search for a 
preventive serum to demolish the germ 
was long ago dropped as virtually hope- 
less. 

Lately the lung-collapse treatment 
has been coming more and more into 
favor. Nitrogen is introduced by needle 
into the semi-vacuum chamber that 
surrounds the lungs. Once the partial 
vacuum is broken, the affected lung 
falls like a deflated football bladder. 

By stopping the constant inflation 
and deflation of breathing, which irri- 
tates and regularly breaks down tu- 
berculous spots and spreads the infec- 
tion, the lung is given a chance to rest 
and heal itself. Delighted with past re- 
sults of this technique, -at first tried 
only on hopeless cases, specialists are 
now using it widely. 

The collapse treatment, like many 
other medical finds, was discovered 
quite by accident. In Italy 52 years 
ago, Dr. Carlo Forlanini examined two 


sufferers in an advanced stage and de- 
cided death was inevitable. But the 
“inevitable” failed to happen. They got 
well. After carefully probing about, 
Forlanini concluded the tuberculous 
sores in his paradoxical patients had 
been terrible enough to eat holes com- 
pletely through the lungs, thus allow- 
ing them to cave in. In this. state they 
had healed themselves. 


PHYSICISTS: Science Denies 
Fatherhood of Unemployment 


All through the depression years sci- 
ence has been branded as the villain 
that has thrown millions out of work. 
Technocrats screamed that single ma- 
chines threw hundreds into bread lines, 
and many a ‘level-headed person de- 
manded a “research holiday” as the 
only means of letting a lagging world 
catch up with laboratory marvels. 

All through the din, scientific men 
stayed at their laboratory benches and 
answered few of the attacks. Then, 


ACME 
Robert Millikan: “There Is no Such 
Thing as Technological Unemployment” 


last week, with the tide of sentiment 
against them largely subsiding, they 
flared back. At the meeting of the 
American Institute of Physics in New 
York the scientists answered their 
critics. One by one, such headliners as 
Karl T. Compton of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Robert A. Mil- 
likan of the California Institute of 
Technology, Owen D. Young of Gen- 
eral Electric, and Orestes H. Caldwell 
of the New York Electrical Society 
jumped into the fray. 

In a letter written to the meeting 
Owen D. Young said: “The notion that 
technical development resulted in un- 
employment .. . is characteristic of a 
depression period. In such periods there 
is always a search for a devil who 
caused it... (Science) was not the 
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devil which caused the depression, but 
the most promising angel to lead us 
out of it. 

“If our production were standardized 
today . the result would be to 
focus all of our ingenuity ... on re- 
ducing the cost of the standardized 
thing ... (This) would reduce the 
labor content ... work ... would 
surely grow less and less... 

“Science is the mother of obsoles- 
comes..." 

Dr. Millikan believed science de- 
stroyed the “heavy grinding... dead- 
ening jobs,” not the ones that demanda- 
ed intelligence. 

“Taking the long range view,” he 
said, “I have no hesitation in saying 
that there is no such thing as techno- 
logical unemployment ... The per- 
centage of population gainfully em- 
ployed ... was 34 per cent in 1880 
and almost exactly 40 per cent in 
1930, a depression year...” 

“The idea that it might be wise to let 
development of the natural sciences 
wait until the social sciences have 
caught up ... rests on very muddy 
thinking.” 

Dr. Compton wondered what would 
have happened if “30 years ago, to re- 
strain technological unemployment in 
the carriage and wagon industry, legis- 
lation or codes had been enacted which 
would have inhibited the automobile in- 
dustry”—an industry that now sup- 
ports 10,000,000 people. 

Such polemics over, the scientists 
then turned the limelight on some of 
their brain children that had hired, not 
fired, people. Some of these, with the 
number they put to work: machine 
tools, 87,000; electrical appliances, 1,- 
000,000; radio, 100,000; motion pic- 
tures, 389,000; telephones, 357,000; air- 
planes, 50,000; rayon, 41,000; refrigera- 
tion 72,000. 


UNIVERSE: The following day the 
American Physical Society and the Op- 
tical Society of America held a meet- 
ing which turned to. the consideration 
of things far removéd “from the new 
economics. Dr. P. I. Wold of Union 
College, Schenectady, took a scientific 
pot shot, just as many other physicists 
have, at the Belgian Abbe LeMaitre’s 
expanding universe theory. 

The LeMaitre theory holds that the 
universe was a single radioactive atom 
some 5,000,000,000 years ago. Then 
LeMaitre’s egg blew up and has been 
blowing up ever since. Finis will be 
written when our universe has expand- 
ed into nothingness. The theory rests 
on the fact that astronomers have de- 
tected galaxies near the universe’s 
corporation line, retreating at the rate 
of 15,000 miles a second. So fast have 
they been going that they have warped 
the color bands in spectroscopes and 
pulled toward the red bands. 

But to Dr. Wold this spectral shift 
indicates no such thing. He believes 
that the further out into space light 
streaks, the more it slows down, until 
a bottom point is reached when the ve- 
locity starts climbing again. But at 
the bottom of its speed cycle the slow 
light speed would account for the spec- 
tral shift noted by the Belgian priest. 
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pU-YI: Pacifist, 


“Restored” to Dragon Throne 


Royal Pawn, 


The young sovereign with an unmili- 
tary figure known as Henry Pu-yi is 
gradually outgrowing his mournful 
reputation as a hard-luck case. A New 
York Times editorial paragrapher re- 
cently remarked that his Mar. 1 en- 
thronement as Emperor of Japan-con- 
cocted Manchukuo is a rare instance 
of a return to something like pre-war 
conditions. 

When the hubbub of the ceremonious 
restoration is over, his Japanese ward- 
ens plan to give him a new palace 
with modern plumbing in it and a 
brand new tennis court where he can 
play to his heart’s content while they 
write documents for him to sign. Until 
recently he had been living in a seedy 
old house that used to be the residence 
of the local salt-tax collector. The Jap- 
anese hope he will have lots of diplo- 
matic callers. 

In the days when Henry Pu-yi was 
living precariously as a kind of internal 
emigre in Japan’s concession at Tien- 
tsin, he liked to play the phonograph. 
His favorite record was “The Parade 
of the Wooden Soldiers.” 

For a birthday present he once asked 
for a portable typewriter. A youth who 
had been Emperor of all China at the 
age of 3, deposed when he was 6, re- 
stored at 12, and thrown out a week 
later, would naturally think his belong- 
ings ought to be portable. 

Such a premonition was proved cor- 
rect when he was rushed up to the dis- 
mal Manchurian town of Changchun 
two years ago. And even this week’s 
coronation, which intimates that he 
has made good on his new job, cannot 
be wholly reassuring to a skimpily 
built man of 28 who has already 
achieved one of the major abdication 
records of all history. 

Considering the perils and the splen- 
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Emperor Pu-yi: The Japanese Are 
Also Giving Him a new Tennis Court 


Sane 





dor he has known, Pu-yi’s character is 
incredibly commonplace. He never 
seems to have had the pleasant exper- 
ience of encountering anyone of im- 
portance who was less effective than 
himself. He is the Caspar Milquetoast 
of royalty. On a continent swarming 
with men of action, he contents him- 
self with a vague, yearning admiration 
for Mussolini and the Prince of Wales. 

He recently sent King George of 
England some poetry he had written 
and three photographs of himself. He 
gets dressed up successively in a field 
marshal’s khaki, the regalia of the 
Manchu emperors, and the full-dress 
clothes of the Western world. Then he 
has his picture taken. 

Cutaways and spats succeeded the 
pullover sweaters Pu-yi used to wear 
when the Japanese decided. a few 
months ago to ginger up the prestige 
of his office. He has even been let off 
from having a Japanese “interpreter” 
beside him when he received visiting 
Americans. 

As a matter of fact he speaks a near- 
ly flawless English, drilled into him 
years ago by his British tutor. That 
tutor, Sir Reginald Johnson, finally put 
to rest the rumor that he had adopted 
the name “Henry” as a great gesture of 
democracy and out of love for hustling 
Western ways. Pu-yi chose the name 
Henry, Sir Reginald revealed, from a 
list of the English kings. 

To this humble name he last week 
added a more high-sounding one. He 
became Emperor Kang Teh, syllables 
signifying “tranquillity virtue.” 

As a squalling infant he was snatched 
through a sandstorm to the palace in 
Peking on the night in 1908 when his 
uncle, Emperor of China, died. The 
Dowager Empress, who had already 
held two Emperors under. her impla- 
cable thumb, decided to put little Pu-yi 
on the Dragon Throne then and there. 
Unfortunately, she herself spectacular- 
ly died a few hours later. 

The Princess Der Ling remembers 
the oddly prophetic words Pu-yi’s fa- 
ther whispered consolingly to his son 
during that first coronation cerémony: 
“There, there. It will soon be over.” 
Four years later Pu-yi was jobless. 

From 1917, when he was Emperor a 
second time for a few days, to 1924 he 
was permitted to live in the ancestral 
palace in Peking. He followed the im- 
perial custom and married two wives, 
the Empress of the East and the Em- 
press of the West. Feeling liberal, he 
pensioned off the palace eunuchs. 

After a time, the Empress of the 
West got so Western that she divorced 
him, an unheard of revolt against eti- 
quette that caused an uproar. She is 
now starting a girls’ school in Peiping. 

Pu-yi’s remaining wife, Elizabeth, 
was tutored by two American girls, 
Miriam and Isobel Ingram, daughters 
of a Congregationalist minister. Eliz- 
abeth is very pretty and highly intelli- 
gent. The Pu-yis, who have no children, 
used to be seen at dances in Tientsin. 
But they haven’t been out much in 
Changchun—or Hsinking, as it is now 
called. Nor have the Japanese encour- 
aged any excursions outside the sen- 
try-paced walls around the “empire.” 
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BASEBALL: Finis Is 
Story of Giants’ McGraw 


Written to 


The first important day in John 
Joseph McGraw’s fiery career was as a 
minor league third baseman. He made 
six errors. His farewell baseball act 
was in 1932, when he resigned as mana- 
ger of the New York Giants with the 
team in last place. 

Yet last Sunday as the umpire of 
destiny ruled the 60-year-old McGraw 
out of the game of life, sport writers 
worded obits that stressed not his. un- 
heroic start and finish but the success 
episodes that lay between. McGraw, 





ACME 
the 
Giants Win the 1933 World Series 


John J. McGraw Watching 


baseball’s most colorful figure next to 
Babe Ruth, built up the national pas- 
time in New York. 

As a youth, McGraw studied law, but 
his batting skill led him to the minor 
leagues. He weighed only 120 pounds. 
Finally he signed with the Orioles, most 
famous “tough-guy” team in history. 
His pugilistic manners fitted aptly with 
those of a group of ruffians who refused 
to talk to opponents during a game and 
deliberately spiked star rivals. Led by 
McGraw, the Orioles hated and baited 
all umpires. 

In 1903, McGraw came to New York. 
As manager of the Giants during the 
next 30 years, he won 10 National 
League pennants and 3 World’s Series, 
a record which only Connie Mack can 
challenge. Mack led his Philadelphia 
team to 9 American League pennants 
and to 5 World’s Series. 

Knowing inside baseball to the core, 
McGraw’s method was to direct every 
move of his men from the bench. Only 
his favorite, Christy Mathewson, was 
allowed to use his own strategy. Once 
McGraw fined a pinch hitter who dis- 
obeyed instructions and hit a home run 
instead of bunting. Yet he readily for- 
gave Snodgrass and Merkle, both of 
whom cost the team a fortune by in- 
excusable but unintended errors. 

McGraw was an executive off as well 
as on the diamond. He checked in his 
men at night and told them when to be 
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ready for breakfast. He hired detec- 
tives to spy on high-living players and 
fined them mercilessly when caught 
breaking training. ‘ 

One of McGraw’s ainbitions was to 
educate the world to baseball. He helped 
conduct a world tour in 1914, one to 
Europe ten years later. On that last 
trip he became discouraged. After a 
slugger walloped a mighty home run, a 
foreign spectator shouted: ‘Too bad. 
Out of bounds.” 

Drinking was a well-known McGraw 
weakness. In 1920 the Lambs Club, 
theatrical group, handed’ him a three- 
year suspension for brawling. 

Another of his favorite diversions 
was .three-cushion billiards. He once 
got $3,000 a week for appearing in- 
vaudeville, and wrote a well-received 
book called “Play Ball.” During his 
best years with the Giants, he earned 
about $50,000 a season, some of which 
he saved and later lost in the Florida 
real estate collapse. ; 

He is survived by a wife who could 
easily be mistaken for his sister. 


® Casey Stengel, comedian, story teller, 
singer in the showers, and hero of ,the 
1923 world series, last week was‘named 
Brooklyn manager to succeed Max 
Carey. Stengel has signed a two-year 
contract which, it is believed, calls for 
$10,000 a year. He swears his club will 
finish in the first division this year or 
lose several players. “They gotta show 
a lot of spirit or else they will be 
catching trains outbound.” 


° 
GOLF: What Athletes in Other 
Fields Do on Tee and Green 


Ellsworth Vines vs. Babe Ruth. 

Crowds would flock to see any sort 
of an athletic meeting between these 
two great sluggers. It wouldn’t be fair 
to put the Babe on the opposite side 
of a tennis net from Vines, or to ex- 
pect the tennis ace to solve big league 
pitching, but the two might stage an 
alluring swatting duel on the neutral 
grounds of a golf course. 

Last week Denny Shute, young golf 
professional who wears the British 
open crown, ranked the golfing abilities 
of American athletes who have won 
fame principally in other sports. A 
tournament of the first ten would be 
interesting. 

Shute’s list is: 

1. Sammy Byrd, Ruth’s understudy 
on the New York Yankees. He can 
score 68s and right now is as good a 
linksman as many golf professionals. 

2. Arnold Statz, minor league out- 
fielder, who can give Byrd a match 
but is a shorter hitter and less of a 
stylist. 

3. Johnny Indrisano, Boston middle- 
weight boxer, who shoots 75s. 

4. Babe Ruth, a tremendous driver 
but wild. He swings left-handed and 
chalks up eighteen-hole totals that 
range from 72 to 100. 

5. George Lott, tennis star, an eight 
handicap golfer. ; 

6. Pony McAtee, jockey, who can 
break 80 occasionally. 

7. Ellsworth Vines, who took up golf 
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two years ago for relaxation. He 
scores in the low 80s and has driven 
345 yards. 

8. Welker Cochran, manager and 
catcher of the Detroit Tigers. 

9. Harold Thurber, jockey. 

10. Johnny Weissmuller, swimmer. 


. 
BILLIARDS: Layton Wins Title 
Eleventh Time in His Career 


A three-cushion billiard expert walks 
about a mile in a 50-point match. He 
gets additional exercise bending and 
stretching over the green table, am- 
bling to a corner chair after a miss, and 
jumping back under the spotlight when 
an opponent finishes an inning. 

Though measuring tapes around the 
waistlines of most billiardists unusually 
reveal figures that more strenuous ath- 
letes would be proud of, last week’s 
winner of the three-cushion national 
title was Johnny Layton, one of the few 
round and chubby entrants (see cover). 

From early February through last 
Thursday night, twelve outstanding 
ivory mnursers met in _ round-robin 
matches in New York City. Layton 
and Walker Cochran, last year’s cham- 
pion, finished in a tie for first place with 
eight victories and two defeats each. 
Both lost to Allen Hall of Chicago and 
to 71-year-old Alfredo de Oro, who was 
unable to beat any of the other nine 
contestants. 

The play-off Friday between Layton 
and Cochran was entertaining. They 
dislike each other and seldom speak. 
Cochran announced before the tourna- 
ment started that Layton was too old 
at 47 and too blind to win. Those 
words made Layton’s face red, a con- 
dition it often assumes when he has to 
squash his middle against the rail to 
reach a far-off cue ball. His matted 
fiery hair indicates a temper. 

Dressed in a tuxedo that fitted less 
sleekly than his younger opponent’s, 
Layton, smarting under Cochran’s 
gibes, concentrated on goat-getting tac- 
tics. He played with a deliberate slow- 
ness that caused Cochran to smoke 
cigarette after cigarette, to fidget in 
painful nervousness waiting for his 
chances. When opportunity knocked, 
Cochran was too upset to be skillful 
and could not manage a run of better 
than four. Layton was in rare form, 
winning in 42 innings, 50-23. His high 
run was seven. 

Though Layton’s 180 pounds, com- 

















SPORTSMAN OF THE WEEK 


William T. Tilden. Because 
by his professional tennis ex- 
hibition he showed how much 
time has been wasted watching 
the amateur variety; because at 
42 he is still the finest exponent 
of the game, and particularly 
because last week he gave away 
ten years to his old rival, Co- 
chet of France, and beat him 
when down two sets‘to one, win- 
ning the greatest victory of his 
wareer (see cover). 
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pressed in five feet two inches, gives 
him the appearance of a physically 
sluggish business man, he is probably 
the healthiest, strongest player of top- 
flight billiards. As a boy, he learned 
his angles doing carpenter jobs in his 
native State of Missouri. 

Later he was a professional wrestler 
and a boxer. He hung around poo! 
parlors and got many a pointer from 
“Old Man” de Oro who appraised him 
as a promising star. 

Layton leads a hardy life all Sum- 
mer. He is constantly out-of-doors, 
hunting and fishing. These activities 
prepare him for the Winter months 
in smoky, un-aired rooms. 

His triumph last week earned him 
first prize money of $1,500, 15 per cent 
of the gate receipts, and the three- 
cushion title for the eleventh time in 
his career. Many of his rivals, like 
Cochran, have labeled him a “horse- 
shoe” player. His answer is: “I don’t 
win because I’m lucky but because I 
fight.” 


SPORT SHORTS: Cunningham 
Sets 1,500-Meter Mile Record 


Glenn Cunningham, Bill Bonthron, 
and Gene Venzke, the three great 
American milers, raced again in New 
York City last Saturday night. The dis- 
tance was 1,500 meters, the shorter 
Olympic mile. The thrills of the Baxter 
Mile, run a week before, were reenact- 
ed. Most of the way Cunningham and 
Venzke fought for first place. On the 
home stretch Venzke faltered. Bon- 
thron came up, but this time lost by 
inches. Cunningham’s time was 3:52.3, 
a new world’s indoor record. 

Other records: Jesse Owen, Ohio 
State Negro freshman, broadjumped 25 
feet 3% inches. Joe McCluskey of 
Fordham won the 3,000-meter steeple- 
chase in 8:50. Charlie Eschenbach 
walked 1,500 meters in 6:14.8. 

Plunging Into the Wine: Tima Mara, 
owner of the New York football Giants, 
is also in the liquor business and hires 
many of his players as salesmen. One 
who will peddle in Iowa says: “We sell 
wine and it is good stuff. But I wish 
I could get some more near-beer. You 
open a bottle of near-beer, pour out a 
third, fill with alcohol, and _ shake. 
Then you’ve got a nice drink. Three, 
and you’re ready to go.” 

Mara says when the football season 
opens next Fall his boys will advertise 
his liquor business by wearing wine- 
colored jerseys. Furthermore, instead 
of firing a gun at the end of each game, 
a champagne cork will be popped. 

Overeating: Featherweight boxing 
champions regularly eat themselves 
out of their titles. The featherweight 
poundage limit is 126. Last week Kid 
Chocolate, the Havana Cigar, became 
the fifth featherweight to default his 
crown because he couldn’t make the 
weight. Others who lost a decision to 
their appetites were Terry McGovern in 
1904, Johnny Dundee in 1925, Kid Kap- 
lan in 1927, and Bat Battalino in 1930. 
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INTERNATIONAL WIDE WORLD 


Robin Lee, 14, Outclasses Men Rivals to Win Violet Webb, Champion British Hurdler, in a Work- 
Middle Atlantic Figure Skating Title at New York Out at London, Preparing for the Olympic Games 


INTERNATIONAL 
Professional Tennis Puts on a “Davis Cup” Show at Madison Square Garden, New York: Plaa (Left) 
And Cochet of France Are Swamped in the Doubles by Tilden and Vines, Who Also Won in Singles 
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“Fh IELD DAY:” NRA Critics Gather to Bring 


Complaints on ‘“‘Hornswoggling”’ or “‘Bullyragging”’ 





Everybody was invited to Washing- 
ton this week for “a field day of criti- 
cism.” The target was the National Re- 
covery Administration and “its policy 
of action, including codes.” Gen. Hugh 
S. Johnson, NRA administrator, calling 
on his picturesque vocabulary, did the 
inviting. 

“NRA has a triple duty,” he said. 
“It is to see that industry does not 
hornswoggle labor; that labor does not 
bullyrag industry; that neither sepa- 
rately, nor both in concert, shall ex- 
ploit the consuming public.” 

If any hornswoggling or bullyrag- 
ging is going on, the General wants to 
know it. The great public hearing will 
give “every complainant his dew in 
court,” whether he is on the “indus- 
trial, labor or consumer’s side of the 
argument.” He can be heard privately 
if he wishes, or he can write. But the 
General wants facts and figures, and 
he will not tolerate “unsupported per- 
sonal assaults.” 

Following this complaint session, and 
beginning Mar. 5, will come a general 
code conference with the authorities of 
some 500 NRA industries, represent- 
ing practically all business which has 
accepted or is about to accept the code 
yoke. 

“The purpose of these two highly im- 
portant meetings,” General Johnson 
said, “is to bring the code and other 
procedure of the NRA as near to per- 
fection and general satisfaction as pos- 
sible.” 

The administrator does not expect his 
NRA to come out unscathed. “In the 
task of integrating American industry 
in six short months,” he said, “we have 
made plenty of mistakes. There are 
things in some codes that ought not to 
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be there, and things out of some codes 
that ought to be there. 

“The important thing,” the General 
continued, “is that 3,000,000 people 
have been put to work; that $3,000,000,- 
000 has been added to their purchasing 
power; and that if we had sat around 
like Buddhist Lamas contemplating a 
lily bud to attain perfection by con- 
jecture before action, none of these re- 
sults would have been achieved.” He 
declared that NRA industrial organiza- 
tion meant “the difference in effective- 
ness that there is between a handful 
of loose sand and a brickbat.” 

Although the General wants to hear 
America’s judgment of his steward- 
ship, he has no use for the “canned 
generalized comment of professional 
critics” who review matters “from 
which they stand as far remote in prac- 
tice as a mail-order and correspond- 
ence-school cowboy from the sweat 
and effort of a Wyoming round-up.” 

General Johnson’s stirring challenge 
was quickly taken up by the nation. 
Letters and telegrams bulged Wash- 
ington mail bags asking for time al- 
lotments and hotel reservations. NRA 
officials got busy and divided the hear- 
ing into five divisions—employment, 
prices, code administration, small 
business, and trade practice. They al- 
lotted a fifteen-minute period to each 
complaint and found the time running 
out in most divisions. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt asked for 
a reservation in group five, which deals 
with small businesses. The President’s 
wife wanted to be sure that owners of 
small bookshops got a hearing. She 
frequently browses around in their es- 
tablishments. 

Many trade, consumer, and labor 








groups asked for their “day in court.” 
Robert Minor, New York Communist 
leader, is expected to be around on the 
“field days of criticism.” Some of the 
larger industries are sending 30 rep- 
resentatives to the general trade con- 
ference. 

The National Industrial Recovery 
Act, passed in June, 1933, gave Presi- 
dent Roosevelt authority to create the 
National Recovery Administration. It 
was promptly formed and given the 
herculean task of bringing industria] 
order out of “economic chaos,” of herd- 
ing competitive business groups under 
codes of fair competition acceptable to 
the administration. By law, the code 
terms were to nullify prohibitions of 
the anti-trust legislation with which 
they conflicted. 

Such was the long-range aspect of 
the NRA. Its more immediate benefits 
were formulated in the President’s idea 
of “partnership between business and 
government,” which was to “put peo- 
ple back to work, to let them buy more 
of the products of farms and factories 
and start business at a living rate 
again.” 

Naturally, this elaborate industrial- 
planning machine did not run too 
smoothly. President Roosevelt’s broad- 
cast, late in July, stressed the impor- 
tance of immediately raising wages and 
shortening hours. “We are not going 
through another Winter like the last,” 
he declared in his appeal for reemploy- 
ment. 

He proposed his blanket code, with 
its Blue Eagle emblem and its “We 
Do Our Part” slogan which soon cov- 
ered the country like a cloudburst of 
flyspecks. Employers joined up, under 
the pressure of an active public opin- 
ion. Meanwhile, they waited for the 
special codes for their industries to be 
worked out in Washington. Most of 
these codes are now operating, includ- 
ing those for nearly all large indus- 
tries. 

General Johnson laid down the prin- 
ciple of NRA as “the greatest good for 
the greatest number.” He said that 
never before has a “great governmental 
administration voluntarily exposed it- 
self to a general public review.” And 
he wants the grumbling to be done 
openly, “in a goldfish bowl .. . under 
the full vision of the entire American 
people.” 


EXCHANGES: Qutcry on Control 
Bill Is Termed “Propaganda” 


Since wartime, the word “propagan- 
da” has had an unpleasant ring to it. 
Last week Senator Fletcher hurled it 
at Richard Whitney, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, for lead- 
ing what the Senator called a nation- 
wide fight against the National Securi- 
ties Exchange Bill. 

Mr. Whitney was in Washington to 
testify at hearings on the measure 
held by the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. Reporters 
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rushed up to ask him for an answer 
to Senator Fletcher’s charge. 

“J think the charge is unfounded,” 
he said calmly. “I summarized the 
provisions of the bill and asked the 
presidents of the corporations having 
stock listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange to give the matter their per- 
sonal consideration. 

“J think every citizen has the right 
to call to the attention of other citizens 
the provisions of pending legislation 
which would affect them .. . If this 
is propaganda, then the right of free 
discussion of public questions has gone 
and the constitutional right of free 
speech no longer exists.” 

The day before, Washington’s birth- 
day, Mr. Whitney stood before the 
House committee’s elevated horseshoe 
table and analyzed the bill section by 
section. The gloomy little room was 
packed with spectators who, like the 
committee members, listened intently 
to his soft-voiced exposition. 

Mr. Whitney, dressed in his favorite 
blue suit and check tie, proved a will- 


ing witness. He read from a 34-page, 
14,000-word statement, pausing fre- 
quently to answer questions. The bur- 
den of his objections to the bill fell in- 
to four main categories: 

It would destroy “a free and open 
market” for securities—‘‘the one form 
of investment that has remained liquid 
throughout the depression.” 

It would bring another period of de- 
flation by forcing “the liquidation of 
part of the $3,500,000,000 of loans which 
banks have made to their customers 
against security collateral’ and of the 
“$1,390,000,000 of debit balances cur- 
rently carried by brokers for their cus- 
tomers.” 

It would “affect the entire credit sys- 
tem” by imposing stringent margin re- 
quirements and restrictions on brokers’ 
borrowings. 

It would not only regulate exchanges, 
but would arm the Federal Trade Com- 
mission with broad “social powers” and 
Permit it to dominate every business. 











Mr. Whitney stressed what he con- 
sidered the damaging effects of the 
measure on “little fellows” throughout 
the nation—investors, country bankers, 
small business men, and exchanges out- 
side Wall Street. Before he had fin- 
ished his testimony, the exhausted com- 
mittee voted to adjourn. Mr. Whitney 
hastily asked time to “suggest” an al- 
ternative plan of regulation. 

“These suggestions,” he said, “repre- 
sent the considered view of the New 
York Stock Exchange.” They pro- 
posed a Federal “Stock Exchange Co- 
ordinating Authority” of seven -mem- 
bers—-two appointed by the President, 
two Cabinet officers, two representing 
the exchanges, and one chosen by the 
Federal Reserve with “plenary power” 
to control speculation and bad prac- 
tices. 

Other witnesses supported Mr. Whit- 
ney’s opinion. “You do not cure hic- 
coughs by severing the head of the* 
patient,” declared E. E. Thompson, 
president of the Associated Stock Ex- 
changes comprising nineteen stock 





UNDERWOOD-WASHINGTON 
Richard Whitney (Right), President of Stock Exchange, and 
Roland Redmond, Counsel, at House Hearing on Securities Bill 


markets outside of New York. E. A. 
Pierce, head of one of the largest ‘wire 
houses” in the country, called the bill 
‘not regulation but destruction,” and 
added, “It would help me by driving 
85 per cent of my competitors out of 
business, if I could stay out of Atlanta 
or Leavenworth myself.” 

The committee’s chairman, Repre- 
sentative Sam Rayburn of Texas, flatly 
stated that his body would not keep 
provisions in the bill for Federal con- 
trol over the flow of capital into indus- 
try. “I want to emphasize,” he added 
pointedly, “that this bill was intro- 
duced by me merely as a basis of con- 
sideration. It is not my bill.” 

Nevertheless, Henry I. Harriman, 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, publicly 
entered the opposition Sunday. He 
sent more than 25,000 letters to mem- 
ber chambers, trade associations, firms, 
and executives, declaring that “the 
chief effects of the bill would fall upon 
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the companies which perform the 
greater part of the country’s business.” 

Meanwhile, over in the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee’s room, 
Ferdinand Pecora, the committee’s in- 
domitable counsel, was presenting evi- 
dence in his year-old investigation of 
financial practices which would sup- 
port the bill’s provisions. “I will have 
an opportunity to test propaganda with 
facts,” he declared to reporters, “when 
Mr. Whitney appears before the com- 
mittee.” 

The facts which he had in mind con- 
cerned pools in liquor and alcohol 
stocks last year, which operated, he 
pointed out, in spite of “reforms” 
which the New York Stock Exchange 
claimed it had instituted. He also-re- 
vealed that 20 large companies ,had, in 
1929, made numerous -loans of their 
surplus cash to brokers in the “call loan 
market,” attracted by high interest 
erates of 5 to 15 per cent. This money 
helped to finance speculation, Mr. Pe- 
cora showed. 

At no time was more than $766,000,- 
000 of these loans outstanding. But 
because they were callable on demand, 
and “turned over” or reloaned rapidly, 
the cumulative total of the 26,659 loans 
reported was $20,500,000,000. 

Although witnesses stated that the 
cumulative figure was misleading, the 
committee gave it to the press, and 
scare headlines like ‘““A Twenty-Billion- 
Dollar Stock Orgy” resulted. 


RECOVERY: Johnson No Longer 
in a Blanket Rule 


Believes 
Although preparations for the NRA 
“complaint field day” held the center 
of the recovery stage last week, spot- 
lights fell on various other actors. 

General Johnson, testifying before a 
special body of the House Labor Com- 
mittee, said he did not favor an arbi- 
trary 30-hour work-week. “My opin- 
ion from nine months’ experience in 
watching the codes go by,” he said, “‘is 
that you can’t apply a flat rule in 
industry The complaints that 
have been coming in from the small 
industries have been chiefly not that 
there were any monopolistic tendencies 
in the codes, but that they could not 
subsist under the shorter hours given 
them.” 

He was questioned about his fre- 
quent tilts with the Ford Motor Co. 
after it refused last Fall to sign the 
automobile code. “My word was out,” 
a committeeman quoted the General as 
saying. “I couldn’t back up. My mis- 
take.” Apparently he still feels he 
can’t back up. . Monday the NRA took 
steps to investigate labor disputes in 
the Ford assembly plant at Edgewater, 
N. J. 


® A woman caused a deadlock on the 
code for the $12,000,000,000 electric 
light and power industry. She is Miss 
Frances Robinson, General Johnson’s 
assistant. In the General’s absence 
from NRA headquarters, she summar- 
ily rejected on behalf of NRA the com- 
promise provisions covering working 
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hours in the industry, reached after a 


long struggle between employers and 
NRA labor representatives. 

General Johnson approved his sec- 
retary’s action when he returned to his 
office, on the ground that the proposals 
in some instances amounted to a 54- 
hour week. “Robbie,” however, denied 
that she had made the decision, but 
shortly after, she was seen in one of 
the NRA corridors of the huge Depart- 
ment of Commerce Building, raging 
shrilly at Kenneth M. Simpson, 
the Deputy Administrator who, she 
thought, had “tipped the story.” 

He was flushed and obviously uncom- 
fortable under her sharp accusations. 
“No, I didn’t!” he kept repeating at 
irregular intervals. 


© At midnight Monday, an old Ameri- 
can custom joined the Dodo. The “free 
lunch” with beer or other liquor was 
barred by the NRA restaurant code as 
“unfair competition,” and proprietors 
who disregarded the ban became sub- 
ject to a $500 fine for each “free lunch” 
they served. 


® Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
filed the first government complaint 
under the Packers and Stockyards Act 
of 1921. He charged ten of the nation’s 
leading meat packing firms with con- 
spiring to control prices, territory, 
sales, and competition in five Southern 
States. 

He gave them a month to answer 
the charges, and set a hearing in Jack- 
son, Miss., Apr. 9. He cited eight 
specific counts of conspiring since 
1927, and named the Armour, Abraham 
Brothers, Cudahy, Jacob Dold, John 
Morrell, Memphis, Morris, Swift, St. 
Louis Independent, and Wilson com- 
panies. The packers immediately made 
a general denial. 


® “In approving the bill providing 
$40,000,000 for emergency crop pro- 
duction loans for 1934,” declared Presi- 
dent Roosevelt last Thursday, “I do so 
on the theory that it is proper to taper 
off the crop loan system... This 1934 
loan by the government should be con- 
sidered as the tapering-off loan and 
should be the last of its kind.” 


RAILROADS: New York Central 


Announces Huge Bond Issue 


The New York Central, a pioneer in 
railroad empire building, is also a pi- 
oneer in depression railroad financing. 

The big Eastern carrier announced 
plans last week which will offer to 
stockholders $59,911,000 worth of ten- 
year convertible collateral 6 per cent 
bonds. The issue will be offered at face 
value in the ratio of $1,200 par value 
of bonds for each 100 shares of stock 
held. 

Confronted with pressing maturities 
of an approximately equal amount, and 
conscious of the disrepute into which 
many railroad issues have fallen, the 
company took no chances. It arranged 
for a loan up to $20,000,000 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. in ad- 








pence 





dition to the pledges of banking firms 


to underwrite the remaining amount 
should the issue prove unfavorable to 
shareholders. 

Stockholders will meet Apr. 24 to 
confirm the plan, a two-thirds majority 
being necessary. They will also vote on 
a@ proposal to alter the common stock 
from $100 par value to no par, a nec- 
essary feature of the financial schedule. 
The scheme involves the largest piece 
of railroad financing through the issu- 
ance of rights to stockholders since 
1931. 

When queried about legislative re- 
strictions on new issues, F. E. William- 
son, president of the company, replied: 
“Why ask an ex-brakeman? The law- 
yers can study those details.” 

Mr. Williamson, the son of an Ohio 
clergyman, is now 57. Since he was 
graduated from Yale in 1898 he has 
been with the Central continuously ex- 
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“Why Ask Me, an 


F. E. Williamson: 
Ex-Brakeman, About Bond Issues?” 


cept for a seven-year interlude with the 
Northern Pacific and the Burlington. 
The New York Central—the Water- 
Level Route—has four main lines from 
New York City to Chicago. It is the 
only carrier which does not have to 
barge or lighter its freight to Manhat- 
tan Island, and it also has strategic 
locations in Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Boston, and other cities. 


a 
WEEK IN FINANCE: 


Asks Communications’ Control 


President 


“TI. recommend,” wrote President 
Roosevelt in a terse special message 
Monday, “that the Congress create 4 
new agency to be known as the Feder- 
al Communications Commission, such 
agency to be vested with the authority 
now lying in the Federal Radio Com- 
mission and with such authority over 
communications as now lies with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission—the 
services affected to be all of those 
which rely on wires, cables, or radio 
as a medium of transmission. 

“It is my thought that a new com- 
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Front page headlines proclaimed that triumph 
in 1913. Amazed then, the public has since read 
of one automotive engineering feat after another, 
one refinement after another, for a score of years. 
People eagerly read automobile news. 





Electric starters—four wheel brakes—balloon 
tires—free wheeling—silent transmission—anti- 
knock gasoline—safety glass—Familiar features 
now but each was important news to an expectant 
public. And this year has added its quota with 
knee action wheels—air flow design—self-shifting 
gears. 


Naturally, automotive advertising has always 
been placed where news interest runs highest. 
NEWS-WEEK with its new conception, of news 
concentration quickly gained recognition by auto- 
mobile manufacturers. In the first 13 months of 
its publishing history, 9 automotive advertisers 
have told their news stories to this intensely inter- 
ested, rapidly growing group of people who have 
the money to buy and the courage to try new 


things: 
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news. 2. Places first news first, like a newspaper. 3. Visualizes news through action photo- 
graphs. 4. Explains with background facts. 5. Hasastyle that never detracts from the story. 
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5,436-Word Investing 
and Trading Pamphlet 


Free! 


@ A new investment and trading philosophy 
is outlin in a remarkable article by a 
staff member of the A. W. Wetsel Advisory 
Service, Inc. Stripping the trappings from long 
held, popular fallacies and half-truths about 
investing, it lays bare the basic principles that 
protect capital and make possible a more rapid 
growth 
@ It deals fearlessly and specifically with 
such puzzling questions as 


—Which securities to deal in 

—When to buy 

—When to sell 

—When to stay OUT of the market 

—Why statistics fail to signal vital 
turning points 

—The superiority of Technical Analysis 

—What are forecasting factors and what 
are not 


@ In addition, it shows the real CAUSES of 
most financial losses and tells how to make 
substantial progress through the adoption of 
dynamic, positive methods that make for 
genuine conservatism. 
@ Send for this pamphlet—see for yourself 
how old precepts have failed, how this new 
understanding of investment principles not only 
protects but builds up capital.. Mail this 
coupon, today. 


A. W. WETSEL 

ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 
Investment Counselors 

Chrysler Building New York, N. Y. 

You may send me a copy of ‘‘How to Protect 


Your Capital and Accelerate Its Growth 
Through Trading.” No obligation. 
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mission such as I suggest might well 
be_ organized this year.” 

This came as no surprise to Con- 
gress, for Mr. Roosevelt was already 
known to favor such legislation. Con- 
gressional committees have been study- 
ing the report on the subject submitted 
by Secretary Roper before the present 
session opened. 

Dividend: American Telephone & 
Telegraph, major company in the 
$6,000,000,000 communication industry, 
cut its customary melon when directors 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of $2.25 a share on its common stock. 

The company has maintained this 
regular yearly rate of $9 since 1921 
even though for the last two years it 
had to dip into its cash reserves when 
earnings fell below dividend require- 
ments. Some 700,000 shareholders of 
record Mar. 15 will receive on Apr. 16 
the dividend checks totaling $42,000,- 
000. The distribution will be the first 
made since last July that is not subject 
to a Federal tax reduction of 5 per cent. 

Executives: Directors of the vener- 
able First National Bank of Chicago, 
which dates back to the Civil War, 
elected Edward Eagle Brown to suc- 
ceed the late Melvin A. Traylor as 
president. 

Although Mr. Brown has been a 
banker for many years, like meny 
others he entered the counting-room 
business via the law. Now 48 years 
old, he joined the bank’s law depart- 
ment in 1910, two years after grad- 
uating from Harvard Law School. He 
soon became general counsel, and then 
senior vice president. 

New Era: Directors of the North 
American Co., one of the oldest and 
largest holding companies in the util- 
ity field, broke precedent. They voted 
a quarterly cash dividend of 1214 cents 
a share on its common stock along 
with a stock dividend of 1 per cent. 
Since 1923, the big utility company has 
paid dividends on common stock only 
in common stock, plowing its earnings 
back into properties or using them for 
new acquisitions. Stockholders who 
wanted cash could quickly convert 
their dividends through a company 
agency. 

Sworn: Leo T. Crowley (see cover) 
last week took ‘the oath of office as 
chairman of ‘the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corp., administered by his 
friend Morgenthau, Secretary of the 
Treasury. Before the political earth- 
quake of 1932, which put the Demo- 
cratic party in power, Mr. Crowley 
was, politically, obscure. Then Gov- 
ernor Schmedeman, Wisconsin’s first 
Democratic Chief Executive in forty 
years, appointed the banker chairman 
of his advisory council. 

Mr. Crowley ‘has since been a general 
agent of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. As chairman of FDIC, succeed- 
ing Walter J. Cummings. of Chicago, 
he will run the agency. which guaran- 
tees the bank accounts of an over- 
whelming number of the country’s de- 





positors. 
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CRASH: Eight Plunge to Death 
When Air Liner Falls in Storm 


Ceiling: zero. Visibility: poor. 
Weather: stormy. This was the flying 
report posted at the Salt Lake City 
airport at 2 o’clock last Friday after- 
noon when United Air Lines’ No. 12— 
a big three-mile-a-minute Boeing air- 
plane roared out and headed due east 
over the snow-covered mountains and 
canyons to Cheyenne. 

On board No. 12 were five passen- 
gers, the ship’s stewardess, and two 
pilots. 

By 4:29 P.M. it should have crossed 
the 415 miles of rough country. At 8 
P.M. the plane was reported lost, for 
at this hour its fuel would have been 
exhausted had it stayed aloft. A two- 
day search was made over the area, the 
same in which two army mail pilots 
had crashed to their deaths only a week 
before. Then the pilot of a Boeing sis- 
ter ship, home bound for Salt Lake 
City after a day’s searching, looked 
down on Parley’s Canyon—barely twen- 
ty miles from the starting point of the 
lost plane. 

There, piled against a mountain side 
and almost covered with snow, was 
No. 12. When the rescue party finally 
fought its way over the rough country 
to the wreck, they found the five pas- 
sengers and three crew mangled almost 
beyond identification. Because of the 
crushed condition of the plane, line of- 
ficials were unable to decide whether it 
had blindly plowed into the mountain 
or whether motor trouble had forced it 
down. 


FRANCE: Air Minister Proposes 
Huge Outlay for Army Planes 


Many good Frenchmen got cold chills 
of horror last July when Balbo and his 
25 Chicago-bound bombers swept up 
over the Alpssand into Lorraine. They 
were yet more horrified when a covey of 
supposedly fast French pursuit planes 
swarmed after the Italian squadron in 
an effort to welcome it and were unable 
to keep up with the 176-mile-an-hour 
bombers. Therefore they turned at- 
tentive ears to Gen. Victor Denain, Air 
Minister, when he marched into the 
Chamber Finance Committee’s rooms 
lasteweek. 

Slowly he unfolded the story of French 
military aviation, telling how France, 
with an estimated 3,300 fighting planes, 
was supposed to lead world military 
aviation, but how, in actual fact, it 
lagged far behind because the bulk of its 
planes were obsolete. Then he told how 
“lost ground will be regained.” 

To do this, the General proposed 4 
three-year $250,000,000 building plan. 
New fighting ships, 50 per cent faster 
than existing types, would bolster up 
national defense, and complete reorgan- 
ization of the air force would make it a 
mobile unit independent of both army 
and navy. 
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KIDNAPERS: Second Trial Nets 
Touhy Gang 99 Years Each 


“Then there was the good one—he 
was kind to me,” said John (Jake the 
Barber) Factor, describing his kidnap- 
ers at the first-trial of Roger Touhy, 
in January. Last week in Chicago the 
“good one” testified at Touhy’s second 
trial for the Factor kidnaping. He was 
Isaac Costner, captured in Baltimore 
three weeks ago. In a soft Tennessee 
drawl he destroyed the uncertainty 
which led the first jury to disagree on 
Touhy’s guilt. 

Turning State’s evidence, Costner 
gave the jury of clerks and salesmen 
in Judge Michael Feinberg’s court all 
the details of the kidnaping near a sub- 
urban gambling house one night last 
July. He told how he had received 
$2,400 of the $70,000 ransom. He de- 
scribed how he and Basil (The Owl) 
Banghart—caught with him in Balti- 
more—had tried to collect $50,000 ad- 
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shortened his stay in the ‘“walless” 
prison by good behavior. He grumbled 
that his hands hurt when he first was 
put to work shoveling gravel, and 
Warden Finch R. Archer cut down his 
hours of toil. Then packages of choice 
foods arrived from his commiserating 
friends, and Warden Archer ruled he 
might not have hot-house grapes when 
other prisoners had only plain fare. 

“Well,” related the Warden, “Capone 
helped put them in the furnace, and 
from then on he was a model prisoner.” 

Granted: By Justice Bernard L. 
Shientag of New York Supreme Court, 
a temporary injunction restraining Fay 
Webb Vallee from suing Rudy Vallee, 
the crooner, in any State except New 
York. 

Mrs. Vallee, who is getting $100 a 
week alimony under a separation agree- 
ment, recently began suit in California 
for $7,450 a month alimony, $50,000 
counsel fees, and $10,000 expenses. 
Holding it unfair for the orchestra lead- 
er to have to meet such a suit in any 
place “but the one in which he habit- 





ditional from Factor, and how he had 
escaped through an immense police 
cordon set to catch them in August. 
Touhy and his codefendants, Albert 
(Polly Nose) Kator and Gloomy Gus 
Schaefer, scowled as he outlined his 
story and positively identified them. 

Next day they gasped—and Touhy 
swallowed his gum—when W. A. 
(Buck) Henrichsen, a noncommittal 
witness at the first trial, also turned 
State’s evidence. The following day 
they listened with faint hope while 
Banghart, a defense witness, accused 
Factor of engineering his own kidnap- 
ing to escape extradition to England. 
The tale was so wild that even William 
Scott Stewart, canny defense attorney, 
was forced to admit its absurdity. 
That night, after midnight, the jury 
brought in its verdict—99 years for 
each of the three defendants. 


7 
LEGAL BRIEFS: Ralph Capone 
Wins Release on Conditions 


Ralph Capone, brother of Scarface 
Al, is to be released this week from 
McNeil Island Federal Prison, Wash- 
ington, provided he pays a $10,000 fine 
for income tax law violation. If he can- 
not pay, but can take a pauper’s oath, 
he will serve 30 days additional in lieu 
of the fine, which, nevertheless, will 
still have to be paid when he again ac- 
quires property. 

Meanwhile the Chicago gangster has 
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Chicago Jury Which Gave Three Touhy Gangsters 99 Years for Kidnaping 


ually works and earns his living,” Jus- 
tice Shientag last week termed the ac- 
tion “an afterthought.” 

Released: By Miami, Fla., authori- 
ties, Harry G. Voiler on $10,000 bail 
posted by a professional bondsman. 
Voiler was enjoying a tropical Winter 
when a policeman met him on the 
street and recognized him as the man 
wanted by Los Angeles authorities in 
connection with the robbery of Mae 
(I’m No Angel) West. Implicated as 
the “inside man” by Edward Friedman, 
who was recently convicted of the 
crime, he denied the accusation and de- 
cided to fight extradition. 

Filed: By Dr. Paul M. Pearson, 
Governor of the Virgin Islands, a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy in United States 
District Court at Philadelphia. Presi- 
dent Hoover sent him from Swarth- 
more to the Islands where he set up 
the first American bank in the posses- 
sion. His exceptional record prompted 
President Roosevelt to continue him in 
office. Listing liabilities of between 
$6,000 and $8,000,- he explained that 
debts incurred “sponsoring the Chau- 
tauqua” bankrupted him. 

Convicted: By a Schoharie, N. Y., 
jury, Leonard Scarnici, of first degree 
murder. Scarnici was one of a large 
group of gangsters arrested last Sum- 
mer and accused of kidnaping John J. 
O’Connell Jr. of Albany, N. Y. 
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TUMS ARE 
ANTACID .. 
NOTALAXATIVE HANDY TO CARRY 


For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable Ne 
Laxative NK (Nature’s Remedy). Only 25 cents. 














Let Me Send You This Reliable 
FOUNTAIN PEN & PENCIL SET 


at a Bargain Price! 





Now you can have a Fountain Pen and Me- 
chanical Pencil Set that is dependable! Made 
of unbreakable Pyroxylin pearl in the very 
latest color effects, (gray pearl, green onyx, 
brown onyx, and black) and in the new dome 
shaped style. Pen is self-filler with generous 
ink capacity—fitted with a smooth-writing, 
gold plated Durium nib. Pencil propels, re- 
pels, and expels leads quickly. This attrac- 
tive set sent postpaid for $1.00. Money back 
ifnot completely satisfied. 
If you haven’t the cash ONLY 
handy, set will be sent 


Delivered 
C.0.D. Please state col- SRaa: 
or desired. Remit now to 


COLBEY SPECIALTY CO., 
MANCHESTER, MASS. 
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THE MINISTRY: Clergy Found 
Underpaid and Badly Trained 


“The general educational level of the 
Protestant ministry has been declining 
for the past hundred years.”’ This stern 
charge is made in a survey entitled “The 
Education of American Ministers,” 
made for the Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research and the Conference of 
Theological Seminaries by Prof. Mark 
A. May of Yale. 

This situation is partly caused by the 
“chaotic” standards of the seminaries. 
The seminary libraries are so “woefully 
inadequate” that students graduate 
with little knowledge of theological 
literature and the seminaries them- 
selves are “unique among the institu- 
tions of higher education in the con- 
fusion that prevails over the granting 
of a degree and other rewards of gradu- 
ation.” 

While the educational level of the 
masses has been steadily rising, that of 
the ministry has fallen so low that many 
ministers are unable to take an intel- 
ligent position of leadership on the po- 
litical and economic issues of the day. 

Economic troubles are also blamed. 

“At least 85,000 feeble churches... 
are unable to support the full-time serv- 
ices of either a trained or untrained 
minister.” Four years ago, while the 
depression was still comparatively 
young, nearly 50,000 ordained ministers 
lacked jobs. Branding the ministry as 
a profession that offers slight chance 
for a “decent livelihood,” the report 
states that even before the depression, 
the average salary of all ministers was 
only $1,407 a year, or about equal to 
the wages of semi-skilled workers. 


© 
MENNONITES: Faithful Launch 


Missionaries at an Automat 


Four hundred godly men and women 
from Lancaster County, Pa., filed into 
an Automat restaurant on Fifth Ave- 
nue in New York late one afternoon 
last week. While New Yorkers who 
had come to drop nickels in slots for 





pies, doughnuts, and coffee, paused in 





















shares of Incorporated Investors, meeting the 
tequirements of section 10 of the Securities 
Act of 1933. 


THE PARKER CORPORATION, 60 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
General Distributors 





Investment dealers 
in principal cities, 
or The Parker Cor- 
poration, will gladly furnish 
detailed pomeseas of the Cap- 
ital Stock Trust Certificates for 
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bewilderment, the visitors began sing. 
ing “I am sinking deep in sin, far 
from the peaceful shore.” 

They were Mennonites, and they had 
left their snow-covered farms to say 
farewell to three missionaries about to 
sail for Africa. There Brother John 
H. Moseman and his wife and sister, 
Elizabeth Stauffer, will bring the light 
of Menno Simons’s teachings to blacks 
of the Dark Continent. 

The group was dressed in solemn 
black, the men without lapels on their 
coats or neckties around their collars, 
the women in unadorned dresses and 
caps on their heads. Stationing him- 
self beneath the restaurant’s sign, 
“Please Check Your Hats, Coats, and 
Parcels,” Brother Ira Landis delivered 
a sermon. 

Then relaxing, the Mennonites ex- 
perimented with the mysteries of the 
Automat’s gleaming gadgets. “Apple 
cobbler is a nickel,” one of the breth- 
ren announced. 

The Mennonite faith springs from an 
Anabaptist sect founded in Zurich in 
1525. Their greatest leader was Men- 
no Simons, a Dutch priest who did 
much to aid the movement in Holland 
and Germany. They are extremely 
fundamental in doctrine and have al- 
ways been stanch pacifists. There are 
about 100,000 in North America today, 
divided into more than a dozen 
churches. 


a 
CHURCHES: Episcopal Missions 
Have Vexing Money Problems 


A serious difficulty beset the Nation- 
al Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the executive body in charge 
of foreign and domestic missions, at 
its annual meeting in New York last 
week. Entrusted by the General Con- 
vention of Denver, in 1931, with spend- 
ing $4,225,000 a year for three years, it 
found its mathematics put awry by the 
depression. Cautiously following a 
‘pay-as-you-go plan’ based on funds 
each diocese planned to contribute, the 
1933 budget was reduced to $2,898,000, 
yet receipts were $530,000 short of that 
sum. Although the 1934 budget was re- 
duced still further, the expected re- 
ceipts, even if paid in full, will still be 
$500,000 short. 
~ The resulting deficit of more than 
$1,000,000 will be officially explained to 
the church by Bishop James De Wolf 
Perry. Part of it was caused by the 
collapse of the dollar in China where 
the church lost $85,000 on the depre- 
ciated exchange. Further trouble was 
caused by local organizations, which 
were expected to send 50 per cent of 
their receipts to the National Council, 
but which have lately been sending 
only $1.06 out of every $23 collected. 


Methodists: The average salary of 
the 16,500 Methodist ministers in the 
United States last year was $1,695, 
only $7 less than the previous year. 
The figures were made public last week 
by the Board of Pensions and Relief of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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HITLER PICTURE: Patriotic Nazis 
Protest Use of Baby Snapshot 





German Consuls in the United States, 
during last week, got deeper and deeper 
into the news picture business. From 
Berlin they had received dozens of Hit- 
ler baby pictures which they were di- 
rected to dispatch to any newspaper 
that had printed a widely circulated 
picture of a scowling, fat-jowled, freak- 
ish looking youngster on all fours pur- 
porting to be the Reich’s Chancellor 
shortly before his first birthday. 

Meanwhile Acme News pictures, a 
Scripps-Howard affiliate which distrib- 
uted the “freak” picture, got a flood of 
protesting letters from patriotic Nazis 
living in the United States. ‘“Hand- 
some Adolf,” they insisted, was a hand- 
some baby. He had never looked any- 
thing like a juvenile version of Oliver 
Hardy, the plump motion picture co- 
median. He had had no wrinkled double 
chin, no pin point fatty eyes, no stubby 
brick-layer fingers. 

Immediately Acme got in touch with 
its London affiliate, Planet News, Inc., 
from whom it had got the baby picture. 


ra 


INTERNATIONAL (UP 
Hitler in His Infancy: German 
Consuls Say the Lower One Is a 
Fake; Photo Agency Says It Came 


From a Friend of the Family 
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Planet ran down the picture and found 
it “was issued by a friend of the Hitler 
family who is very proud of his con- 
nection with the great man.” Never- 
theless the German Foreign Office 
snapped: “The purpose of the publi- 
cation of this alleged ‘baby picture’ is 
too obvious to require comment.” 


“FREE PRESS:” Newspapers and 
President Match Words 


From the day of the inauguration of 
the first President, editors have never 
hesitated to say what they thought of a 
Chief Executive. But last week when 
a President of the United States said 
what he thought of the Fourth Estate, 
he left the nation dotted with shocked 
and gasping editors. The occasion was 
President Roosevelt’s signing of the 
long-delayed newspaper code, which 
goes into effect Mar. 12. 

“Article 7 (the free press clause),” 
he said, “is pure surplusage ... It 
has no meaning... no legal effect. The 
recitation of the freedom of the press 
clause . . . has no more place here 
than would the recitation of the whole 
Constitution or of the Ten Command- 
ments. The freedom guaranteed by the 
Constitution is freedom of expression 
and that will be scrupulously respected 
—but it is not freedom to work chil- 
dren, or to do business in a fire trap, 
or to violate the laws of obscenity, 
libel, and lewdness.”’ 

Many newspaper publishers have in- 
sisted it was unconstitutional for the 
Federal government to attempt to li- 
cense newspapers under any code—that 
this infringed on the constitutional 
guarantee of a free and unfettered 
press. 

It was largely these that sputtered 
last week about the Presidential ob- 
servations. 

Most vituperative of the lot was The 
New York Herald Tribune, recognized 
mouthpiece of the Republican party. 


Testily it editorialized: “Amerjca has | 


been made familiar with government 
by edict. Is it now to be subjected to 
government by insult? The episode is 
of importance in relation to the con- 
stantly growing tendencies of the 
Roosevelt administration to resent criti- 
cism ... to slander all who cross its 
path...” 

Better-humored G. B. Parker, editor 
of the 25 newspapers in the Scripps- 
Howard chain saw nothing alarming. 
“The Constitution guarantees freedom 
of both speech and press,” he wrote. 
“The newspapers enjoy free press. The 
President enjoys free speech. So, as 
the saying goes—What the Hell?” 

Perhaps one of the most curious 
phenomena of the whole revolt of the 
press was the split between the two 
Patterson-McCormick papers: The Chi- 
cago Tribune, managed by Colonel Mc- 
Cormick, and The New York Daily 
News, managed by his brother-in-law, 
Capt. Joseph Medill Patterson. While 
The Tribune was grumbling angrily, 
The News, which for sixteen months 
has been working on the code’s 5-day, 
40-hour week, was unable to “see how 
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MAK-UR-OWN 


INDEX TABS 


Jones, Smith, Cohen or Kelly, Rocke- 
feller or Morgan, you can turn to his 
page in your ledger, to his quotation, 
contract, purchase order or credit report 
instantly, without hunting, when it is 


indexed with RAND MAK-UR-OWN 
INDEX TABS. 


Transparent, flexible celluloid, a differ- 
ent color for every classification, widths 
for 1, 2 or 3 lines of LEGIBLE indexing, 
as long or short as you wish, RAND 
MAK - UR- OWN 
TABS are self- 
aligning ...as easy 
to attach as a post- 
age stamp. Change 
labels as often as 


desired. 


MAK-UR-OWN 
INDEX TABS cut 
record finding time, 
prevent errors and 
substitute sight for 
search in office... 
store and plant. 


Buy Mak-Ur-Own 


from your stationer. 


1. Type, write, or print 
label. 





Insert label In strip of 
k-ur-own. 


ro 





» 





Cut Mak-ur-own strip 
fit label--no waste. 


se 








4. Attach finished Mak- 
ur-own tab to index sheet. 


MAIL the coupon for FREE SAMPLES 
THE VICTOR SAFE x EQUIPMENT CO. 








333 Payne Ave., North Toriawanda, N. Y. 


Send FREE SAMPLES of Mak-Ur-Own advertised in 
News Week, March 3, 1934. 
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LAW 


for Business 
Success 


Keen business men everywhere recognize one 
formula. it consists of three words— 
“LAW FOR SUCCESS” 

_ And it isn’t necessary to practice law to get this 


ae 
(3)—knowledge of la J 
executive w 
(4)— Many ton rs tampa a by men who 


mn... natlen rosea sen al you're in a big corporation or 
asmall business—in a t city or a little realand 
practical knowledgeof lawcannot fail to beof 
vital help to you in nee 

At home—in spare time—you can acq 
pene ?T 5 A equip youreelf—either for’ the 
degree of B. or for a greater success in business, 
whichever you.prefer, 


Law Training—at Home— 


in Your Spare Time 
There is no investment in the world likely to pay a higher 
ey an investment in law ‘ing. 
erwise was hours —at bome—nights— with 
LaSalle guiding you~ worning, with you—step by step—you 
can acquire a sound logns ¢ ing. 
Ineverystatein the alon, you ou’llfindlaw-trained men who 
came up through LaSalle What others have done you can do. 
And LaSalle offers either a full law course leading to 
LL.B. or a shorter business law training— whichever — 
refer. All text material inc!nding valuable 14-volume 
Libra rary. Training competecs the most effective features of 
modern law instruction. t very low—terms mighty easy. 
Send today % ¥ our valuable a aa ‘Law bg for 
Leadership.’ ree and ena 
judge for a, Don’t put it off—every Fo counts. 
— a aoe oe 


Dept. 394-LR, Chicago 


(0 Law Degree of LL.B. }¥ J yould Hive to, have full 
ex rueios, tonsteer Si onoyel f "Law Training for 


Other LaSalle Opportunities # LaSall LaSalle o opens the way to 
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GENEROUS 


Commissions 


Money for the luxuries of life. 


You can earn—and cently, giooneode= 
extra money representing S-WEEK. 
Selling experience is unnecessary. Give 
your prospects a few minutes to look 
through a copy of NEWS-WEEK and the 
publication sells itself... It is useful. It is 
different. 


NEWS-WEEK is the fastest published 
news-magazine in America—the only 
news-magazine to cover world news in 
all its phases—events— pictures — back- 
ground and classified as to importance. 

Use the coupes below to assure early action. Sell 


now. Sample copies and instructions will be sent 
to you without charge. 


<<. ey So ee oe es a a ee a a oY a eo 
L. S. Erger, Representatives’ Sub. Dept. 
NEWS-WEEK 
1270 6th Avenue, New York 
Please send me sample copy and instructions. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 

















any newspaper could be justified in re- 


fusing to sign such a code.” 
Regardless of the mixed editorial 


temper, in the country’s nine cities with 
more than 750,000 inhabitants, all 
newspapers which have circulations in 
excess of 75,000 were quick to heed the 
President’s request for the immediate 
institution of the shorter work schedule. 
Morning, evening, and Sunday papers, 
with circulations totaling nearly 24,- 
000,000 scampered under the code’s 
provisions. 

While the press was indulging in a 
nation-wide grumble, the administra- 
tion had a typographical tempest on its 
own home field—Washington. There, 
Eugene Meyer’s recently acquired 
Washington Post, reputedly bought to 
give the Republican party an unquiv- 
ering Washington voice, has for three 
weeks been running a column called 
“The Yew Dealers—The Low Down on 
the Higher Ups.” 

Most of the material in the gossipy 
series whose “author . . . must remain 
undisclosed,” is of the type of press 
gallery chatter familiar to all Capitol 
correspondents. Somewhat the type of 
Pearson and Allen’s ‘“‘Washington Mer- 
ry-Go-Round,” but not so meaty, the 
series hardly seemed destined for any 
wide-scale national consumption until 
General Johnson’s radio speech last 
week. 

Over a nation-wide hook-up he said: 
“Of late ... criticism has degenerated 
into scurrilous and personal appraise- 
ments of, and assaults on, officials. A 
conspicuous recent example is by a 
writer who dared not sign his name 

. With little less than libel, a trifle 
more than back-stairs gossip, this writ- 
er in whose veins there must flow more 
than a trace of rodent blood, exalts 
some ... throws mud at some... 
for no other reason than to provide 
salable copy. All this is published by 
a dying newspaper, recently purchased 
at auction by ... a cold-blooded re- 
actionary ... who was one of the 
principal guides along the road to the 
disaster of 1929.” 

Although the General named no 
names enterprising Mr. Meyer was on 
the long-distance telephone immedi- 
ately after the finish of the broadcast 
trying to sell his newly famous feature 
to newspapers over the country. Next 
morning The Post took full blame, or 
credit, for the articles and said: “ “The 
dying newspaper’ . Since it passed 
under its present management... (has 
increased) circulation 37 per cent... 
advertising lineage (increase) ...Wwas 
the third largest in the country...’ 

Although all know that Eugene Mey- 
er bought “The New Dealers” as a 
book, and that it is to be published as 
a kind of 1934 “Merry-Go-Round,” few 
are agreed as to its author. Press 
gallery gossip has attributed it to such 
correspondents as Elliott Thurston, 
William Hard, Paul Mallon, John Car- 
ter, or Ernest Lindley. Even Raymond 
Moley and President Roosevelt have 
been put on the long list of suspects. 
All have denied authorship except the 
President—and he doesn’t have to. The 
most accused Washington writer is 
John Franklin Carter. 


EDUCATION 


EDUCATION NOTES: Chicago’s 
Teachers May Be Paid Yet 





The long-unpaid teachers of Chicago 
may soon get their back salaries. Last 
week the Illinois Legislature passed six 
bills to rehabilitate the city’s school 
system. Most important of the meas- 
ures, which have gone to Governor 
Horner for signature, was that author- 
izing the school board to raise $40,000,- 
000 by selling bonds to the Federal 
Government. The bonds will be backed 
by mortgages on unused school prop- 
erty. Unpaid salaries total only $26,- 
000,000, so there will be a surplus to 
enable Chicago to meet its current 
school expenses. 

Oneirosis: ‘“‘Take a comfortable posi- 
tion and concentrate—your eyes on the 
gray ball above you. I want you to 
relax completely,” Dr. Ralph B. Wirn 
of the College of the City of New York 
softly told a class of seven last week. 

In a few minutes seven pairs of eyes 
were closed; seven pupils were breath- 
ing regularly as though asleep, and Dr. 
Winn had embarked on a complicated 
explanation of meteors and comets. A 
short time later, the seven pupils awoke 
suddenly and began to scribble notes. 
Their “sleep” had been no ordinary 
classroom nap, but a state of hypnotism 
which Dr. Winn calls oneirosis. 

Union: Last Spring, when Frank 
Parker Day first suffered the illness 
which preceded his resignation from 
the presidency of Union College in 
Schenectady, N. Y., Dr. Edward Ellery 
abandoned his test tubes in the chemis- 
try laboratory and became acting pres- 
ident. Since then, he has set up the 
“Union plan” of study—a regrouping 
of existing courses into four compre- 
hensive fields, within which the student 
chooses a coordinated program. Last 
week Dr. Ellery asked the trustees to 
let him return to his laboratory. They 
agreed and chose a new president—Dr. 
Dixon Ryan Fox of Columbia. 

Dartmouth: It was Saturday night 
in Hanover. One by one the lights in 
the homes along North Main Street 
snapped out. A few still burned in the 
steep-gabled, white-clapboarded Theta 
Chi fraternity house, where seventeen 
undergraduates ordinarily sleep. Then, 
after midnight, a door opened; two vis- 
itors left, stamping away through the 
snow. Soon the nine Theta Chi mem- 
bers who had not left for the week- 
end put out their lights, too. 

Twice on Sunday a janitor called, 
fixed the furnace, straightened up the 
rooms a bit, and tiptoed away, careful 
not to disturb the sleeping students. 
A telephone rang and rang—unan- 
swered. Late that afternoon, the jani- 
tor returned, saw the sleepers still mo- 
tionless, and rushed for a doctor. The 
doctor glanced from one bright pink 
face to another, and from the coloring 
knew the answer. All nine were dead 
—from carbon monoxide poisoning. 
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TRANSITION 





LIFE’S CHANGES: Reflected in 
The News of the Last Week 


Birthday: Lord Baden-Powell, found- 
er of the Boy Scouts, 77 on Feb. 22. 
He spent the day in a London hospital 
where he is convalescing after a serious 
illness. 

° ° s 

Engaged: The Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire, grandson of the late Levi Z. 
Leiter of Chicago and cousin-by-mar- 
riage of Sir Oswald Mosley, (see page 
16) to Mimi Crawford, a British ac- 
tress. She is a niece of a former 
Governor General of Ceylon. 


® Carol Marmon, only child of Gen. 
H. C. Marmon, the automobile manu- 
facturer, and Prince Nicholas Tchkot- 
ous of Hollywood. The engagement 
was announced at a dinner given by 
the Prince’s cousins, the Princes Serge 
and David Mdivani. 

Married: Leo Diegel, golf profession- 
al, and Violet Bird, film actress, in Los 
Angeles. They will live in Philmont, Pa. 


® Clendenin J. Ryan Jr., secretary to 
Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia of New 
York, and Countess Marie Anne Wurm- 
brand-Stuppach of Vienna, in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, New York. Mr. Ryan 
is a grandson of the late Thomas For- 
tune Ryan, steel magnate. 

Divorced: Thalia Fortescue Massie 
from Lt. Thomas H. Massie, convicted 
in Honolulu in 1932 of murdering one 
of her attackers. In a 10-minute pri- 
vate hearing in Reno, she charged her 
husband with extreme mental Cruelty. 
When she later collapsed, a reported 
suicide attempt was explained to have 
been “simply a nervous. condition.” 


* Kay Francis, movie actress, from 
Kenneth McKenna, director-actor, in 
Los Angeles. Charging cruelty, she ex- 
plained that her husband was critical 
of her work, dress, ideas, conduct, and 
furniture. 

Entered: By Charles Ponzi, convicted 
swindler who recently left prison, a 
career aS a Boston grocery salesman. 
It may be a short career, for Ponzi is 
threatened with deportation to Italy. 

Died: James Butler, 79, grocer and 
turfman, after six months’ illness, in 
New York. A Kilkenny farmer’s boy, 
he came to America and by accident 
bought the first of his 1,000 green- 
fronted, Irish-clerked, chain grocery 
stores. His profits went to Catholic 
charities and the purchase of the Em- 
pire City and Laurel, Md., racing 
tracks. When Questionnaire and others 
of his famous horses won races there, 
the bands always obliged with “The 
Wearin’ of the Green.” 


* Capt. Malvina Emily Perry Cheels- 
man, 53, bearded woman sailing master 
of Baltimore, of dropsy at her home. 
She received her title of captain when 
She inherited a barkentine in 1919. 
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Earlier in her career she had been a 
professional boxer under the name of 
Charles Perry. When her vessel sank 
off Central America in 1924, she had to 
give up her dream of making it a cir- 
cus ship. Last Fall she entered a side- 
show but failed to lure the customers. 


® Sir Edward Elgar, 76, Master of the 
King’s Musick, of effects of an ab- 
dominal operation last October, in Wor- 
cester, England. Trained for the law, 
he began his musical career by ringing 
church bells for fifteen minutes at a 
time—until the town protested. He 
composed comparatively few musical 
compositions, among them “Pomp and 
Circumstance.” When King Edward 
first heard it he decided it was “‘a very 
fine air; that tune will go all over the 
world.” It did. 


® Corse Payton, 66, actor, of pneu- 
monia, in Brooklyn, N. Y. He started 
his career by running away from his 
Iowa home to join a circus. Then, for 
four years, Middie Western audiences 
cheered as he tramped through the 
snow to lift the mortgage on the old 
home in “Over the Hill to the Poor- 
house.” In the ’90s he brought his 
troupe to Brooklyn, and for 25 years 
was the idol of matinee audiences who 
rioted to attend his 10, 20, 30 cent 
shows. He was, he said, ‘America’s 
best bad actor.” 


® Joseph L. Hooper, 56, Michigan mem- 
ber of Congress, of a heart attack just 
after he had addressed the House on 
the Emergency Air Mail Bill. He had 
served in Congress since 1925. 


® Ginger, famous trained’seal, a sui- 
cide in San Francisco. To perform a 
three-minute operation to restore his 
sight, it was necessary to spend an 
hour giving him ether. Ginger then 
closed his nose, as seals do when div- 
ing, and killed himself by refusing to 
breathe in restorative oxygen. 


Arrived: Prince Iyesato Tokugawa, 
former president of the Japanese House 
of Peers, in New York. He came from 
Ottawa. with his son, Iyemasa ’Toku- 
gawa, who is Japanese Minister to 
Canada, and he will visit Washington 
before returning home. The Prince 
heads the family that were Shoguns of 
Japan for 300 years. 


Returned: Dr. Lincoln Ellsworth, 
explorer, to Los Angeles. There he will 
plan a new expedition to the Antarctic 
and have repairs made on the plane 
crushed by ice in the Bay of Whales 
during the expedition just ended. 


Sick List: King Prajadhipok of Siam 
(threatened with mastoiditis) resting 
near Cannes. 

Nicholas Titulescu, Foreign Minister 
of Rumania (threatened with mastoid- 
itis): considering resigning. 

William H. Woodin, former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury (throat infec- 
tion): much improved. 

Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, widow of 
the former President (cold): much 
improved. 

Mrs. William Randolph Hearst, wife 
of the publisher (fractured arm): 
mending. 
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The Tastiest Ocean 
Treat from Gloucester 
plump, tender, juicy 


$ 
MACKEREL 
FILLETS 


I guarantee them 
to please you! 


Sent on 
approval 








Just what 
you want 
for a hearty 
breakfast! 


TASTE THEM 
AT MY EXPENSE 


You’ll never know how delicious fish can 
be until you serve some of my mackerel 
fillets, prepared the Down East way. It will 
be the rarest treat you’ve known in months. 
Take one of my plump, meaty late-caught 
mackerel fillets. Freshen it. Broil it in its 
own juices to a 9 brown, until the 
rich, tender meat falls apart at the 

touch of your fork. Serve piping hot. 
Your mouth will water at its appe- 
tizing aroma. You’ll smack your lips 
over its wonderful flavor. 


What Makes My Mackerel 
Fillets So Good? 


But you must get the right kind of mackerel fillets— 
the pick of the new late catch is what you want— 
to get this real food joy. That’s the secret of the 
tempting goodness of my mackerel fillets. I send you 
the choicest fillets that are carefully sliced from the fat, 
tender sides of the new late-caught mackerel. Prac- 
tically boneless, no waste parts whatever, these mack- 
erel fillets are so plump and full bodied that they just 
flake into juicy mouthfuls. 


Send No Money Now— 


unless you wish to 18 


Just send the coupon below or 
write me a letter, and I'll ship 
re a pail of 18 good-size tender- 
oin mackerel fillets—each fillet 
ample for a large individual serv- 
ing. My fillets come to you all 
cleaned—no heads—no tails—no 
large body bones—no waste what- 
ever—just meaty fillets packed in 
new brine in a wax-lined wooden 
il. Taste one—broiled the Down 
rast way. If not satisfied it’s the 
finest mackerel you ever tasted, re- 
turn the balance at my expense. 
Otherwise, send me only $2 within Delivered 
10 days. 200,000 families get their FREE! 
seafood from me this “prove-it- Anywhere 
yourself”’ way. I’ve been doing bus- f in the U. S. 
iness this way for 47 years and I | 
must say that this is the lowest 
ice for this size pail of mackerel fillets I’ve ever offered. 
nd your coupon today for this real Gloucester treat. 


Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
31 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


s. Prank &, Dette, Ths Cossenner Pisheoman ¥ 


Mr. Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
31 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 
My dear Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges pre- | 
paid, a pail containing 18 extra choice mackerel fillets, 
clear fish, no heads, tails, or waste parts, and prac- | 
tically boneless. If, after trying a fillet, I am not 
entirely satisfied, I will return the rest at your ex- 
pense and will owe you nothing. Otherwise, I'll send 





Mackerel 
Fillets 
Only 
$900 











you $2.00 within 10 days.* 
| ID) iccciscishSclbes titanate leben thet acnicdeatoiiidii et Te a l 
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Bank or other reference ........... 


| *If you wish to send check for full amount now, I'll 
include with your mackerel a copy of my 25c beautifully | 
illustrated cook book containing 136 delightful seafood 
recipes. Your money will be instantly refunded if you | 

| are not pleased in every way. 
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2,000 concerns 
are cutting: stapling costs 







Bates 
Stapler 


“makes its own staples” 


Spool-of*brass wire makes 5000 staples. 
Bates Stapler makes and inserts staples 
in one easy, automatic operation. Won't 
jam or clog—easy to insert new spool . 
of 5000 staples (only $1.00). Most 
_ stationers sell “Bates Staplers—Ask for 
one. If your dealer can’t supply one 
use coupon for trial stapler. Only one 
stapler will be sold direct to any one 
concern. Money back if not satisfied. 


The Bates Mfg. Co., 20 Vesey St., New York 


Enclosed find $6. for one Bates Stapler complete with 
spool of 5,000 staples. 











. . . tohold an 
Informed Opinion 


on the STOCK 

MARKET BILL 
now before 
Congress— 














Read 


WALL 
STREET 


ASSET OR 
LIABILITY 


Investors, bankers, brokers, traders, 
business men! Here is the only book 
to present the views and evidence of 
both sides with absolute impartiality. 
Read Richard Whitney, Pres. of the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange for the defense, 
and John T. Flynn, biographer of fi- 
nancial magnates, for the attack—to 
mention only two of the leaders whose 
views are set forth in this timely 
book. Includes much of the testimon 
of the Senate’s Wall Street investi- 
gations. A necessity for every busi- 
ness man. 


On Sale at All Bookstores 





























THE H. W. WILSON CO., PUBLISHERS $425 
950 University Avenue, N. Y. i 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE: The Curtain Rings Up 
On Mr. Lewis’s “Dodsworth” 


Sidney Howard has dramatized Sin- 
clair Lewis’s episodic novel, “Dods- 


. worth,” with almost complete success. 


As played by Walter Huston, Fay 
Bainter, and numerous other good ac- 
tors at the Shubert Theatre, New York, 
it has continuous interest. 

Samuel Dodsworth (Mr. Huston) is 


/ a successful automobile manufacturer 


and a genuinely fine person. For 
twenty years he and his wife (Miss 
Bainter) had dreamed of a long trip 
abroad to see all the places they had 
read about. 

When the trip materializes, it serves 
to show up Mrs. Dodsworth’s shallow- 
ness and Dodsworth’s real worth. She, 
about 40 and still physically attractive, 
collects a crowd of foreign admirers 
whom Dodsworth correctly assumes to 
be second-raters. 

She asks for a divorce in order to 
marry one of them. When the marriage 
falls through, Dodsworth rushes back 
to her assistance, but the final curtain 
finds him leaving her forever. She is 
too empty, and he has regained his self- 
respect. 

Thirty-five speaking parts and four- 
teen colorful quick-changing settings 
by Jo Mielziner are used to tell this 
story on the stage. But it is Walter 
Huston, absent five years in the flesh- 
pots of Hollywood, and Miss Bainter 
who are helpful in illuminating an oc- 
casionally hazy script with clear-cut 
acting. 

“Dodsworth” is a triumph for the 
leading players. 

“They Shall Not Die: John Wexley, 
author of the prison play “The Last 
Mile,” has turned out a_ turbulent 
drama on the notorious Scottsboro 
case. It may be seen at the Royale 
Theatre, New York, brilliantly staged 
by the Theatre Guild. 

Though Mr. Wexley does not use the 
real names of any of the participants 
in the trial of the nine Negro boys ac- 
cused of attacking two white girls, 
there is no mistaking his characters. 
His language is shocking but has the 
ring of accurate reporting. 

The action closely follows the events 
leading up to the second trial, that of 
March, 1933, when one of the defend- 





CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





THE MYSTERY OF MR. X (MGM). Robert 
Montgomery in a fast moving and enter- 
taining Scotland Yard thriller. 

PALOOKA (United Artists). Amusing antics 
of a prize-fight promoter with Jimmy Du- 
rante and Lupe Velez. 

BEGGARS IN ERMINE (Monogram). A far- 
fetched story of the fall of a steel magnate 
and his eventual return to power. Lionel 
Atwill is starred. 

ORIENT EXPRESS (Fox). Yet another movie 
with all the action taking place on a train, 
including robbery, love, and murder. 
Heather Angel has the lead. 

HIPS, HiPS, HOORAY (RKO). For those 
who are amused at Wheeler and Woolsey. 
No plot, mediocre gags, and Thelma Todd. 
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ants was declared guilty and sen- 
tenced to be executed. The harrowing 
first scene shows the boys being herded 
into jail and beaten into something like 
a confession of guilt. The author in- 
serts a fictitious and unconvincing love 
scene to explain why the stage counter- 
part of Ruby Bates changed her testi- 
mony between the first and second 
trials. Then he writes a blazing third 
act, which, with Claude Rains as de- 
fense counsel, is virtually a dramatic 
transcript of the court proceeding on 
the last day of the actual trial. 

“They Shall Not Die” is propaganda 
played at white heat. The hyena-like 
laughter of the jury members as they 
troop off to condemn the pitiful boy to 
death will not easily be forgotten by 
those who hear it. 


SCREEN: From Love to Murder 
With Jolson in “Wonder Bar” 


While patrons of a garish night club 
dance and applaud, jewels are stolen, 
love blazes, and murder is committed in 
“Wonder Bar,” First National’s musi- 
cal melodrama based on the interna- 
tional stage success. 

Al Jolson, purveyor of infectious song 
and story, is the proprietor of the 
“Wonder Bar.” Kay Francis, as the 
spoiled wife of a banker, is enjoying 
herself with Ricardo Cortez, star dan- 
cer and gigolo. The latter’s partner, 
Dolores Del Rio, is insanely jealous and 
stabs him at the conclusion of a torrid 
Gaucho number. 

But the show must go on, with public 
and police none the wiser. Spectacular 
diversions are supplied. In one scene, 
“Goin’ to Heaven on a Mule,” Jolson 
blacks up and climbs to a Negro para- 
dise where pork chops grow on trees 
and dusky cherubs sing “Hi de Ho.” 
Meeting Emperor Jones, Al strips him 
of his medals and regalia in a crap 
game. 

Meanwhile he has figured out how to 
recover the lost gems, send Miss Fran- 
cis respectably back to her husband, 
and hush up the murder. “Wonder Bar’”’ 
is a dazzling medley of music, laughs, 
lavish display, and action. 

“It Happened One Night:’’ Columbia 
is the latest to offer a film with a long- 
distance bus background. Expert com- 
edy performances by Claudette Colbert 
and Clark Gable make it a diverting 
show. 

Miss Colbert is an heiress escaping 
from a stern parent, and Mr. Gable a 
newspaper man just fired for drunken- 
ness. She wants to get from Florida 
to New York to rejoin her newly ac- 
quired husband from whom her father 
snatched her immediately after a Jus- 
tice of the Peace tied the knot. 

“It Happened One Night” reaches the 
obvious romantic ending with a maxi- 
mum of suspense and comedy. 

“Death Takes A Holiday: Grim fan- 
tasy underlies this excellent Paramount 
picture. 

What if Death were permitted to as- 
sume mortal form and pay a three- 
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Al Jolson in “Wonder Bar” Goes to 
Heaven Where Cherubs Sing “Hi-De-Ho” 


day visit to the household of an Italian 
nobleman? Could he find out why men 
fear him and why they cling so des- 


perately to Life when there is no ap-° 


parent point to living? Have man’s 
three great games, love, war, and 
money-making, any real sense to them? 
In Maxwell Anderson’s sensitive ver- 
sion of Alberto Casella’s Italian stage 
play these questions are posed. Fred- 
ric March, of late séeri.chiefly in com- 
edy roles, is an impressive supernatural 
visitor. Evelyn Venable is the only 
guest on the houseparty who under- 
stands him and does not fear him. The 
simple young girl shows him what love 
can be, and touchingly insists on going 
with him when the holiday is over. 





BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M. 


Mar. 3. “Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” Met- 
ropolitan Opera. 
NBC—WEAF, WJZ 


Mar. 4. N. Y. Phil- 


11.50 


3.00 1.00 


Lily Pons. 
Z 


6.00 4.00 


Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
NBC—WEAF 


Mar. 5. William 
Kroll, violinist, 
Frank Sheridan, 
pianist. NBC—W4JZ 


Mar. 6. Rochester 
Civie Orchestra. 
NBC—W4JIZ 


Viscountess Rhond- 
da, from London. 
NBC—WJZ, WEAF. 
COLUMBIA 


Mar. 7. Southern 
Folk music. NBC— 
—WEAF, WJZ 


Mar. 9. Music Appre- 
ciation Hour. NBC 
—WEAF, WJZ .... 


Sir Oliver 
from London, 
—WIZ .c- 


11.30 10.30 9.30 


10.00 8.00 
Lodge, 
NBC 
4.20 3.20 


2.20 1.20 


*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 
and Pacific Standard Time. 
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ART: Rockefeller Center Gets 
First Municipal Exhibition 


A mammoth collection of works by 
290 living American painters, 71 sculp- 
tors, and 51 print makers, displayed 
on mile-long burlap-covered walls, was 
opened to the public Wednesday. It is 
housed in the capacious labyrinth of 
Rockefeller Center, New York. 

The show is the city’s first Municipal 
Art Exhibition, and is sponsored by 
Mayor LaGuardia, who will use the 25- 
cent admission fees to purchase pic- 
tures for presentation to New York’s 
schools and institutions. 

Few more ambitious collections have 
ever been assembled. The committee, 
including Mrs. Juliana R. Force of the 
Whitney Museum, Herbert E. Winlock 
of the Metropolitan Museum, and Al- 
fred Barr Jr. of the Museum of Modern 
Art, chose nearly 1,500 works of art, 
representing every school of modern 
art, from a well-dressed portrait of a 
society lady to a strangely tortured 
worker struggling upward and breath- 
ing revolution. The hanging commit- 
tee, composed of such prominent ar- 
tists as Leon Kroll, Jonas Lie, Abram 
Poole, Eugene Speicher, and William 
Zorach, labored manfully to get them 
on the walls. They were assisted by 
porters who lifted paintings, carpenters 
who drove nails, and Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr., who took a great interest in 
the show and appeared frequently to 
watch what was going on. 

To witness the giant exhibition, the 
public is admitted from the Sixth Ave- 
nue gilt and black marble lobby of the 
central Rockefeller building, into a 
three-story hall lined with ash-blue 
burlap. In front, stairs descend to the 
sculpture and the lower floor of the 
series of galleries, while on either side, 
steps lead up to the other floors. Al- 
most all the 31 rooms, some more than 
100 feet long, others as small as 12 by 
20 feet, vary in color. The bays for 
etchings and lithographs are magenta, 
while the water colors are splashes of 
color on cream walls. Ceilings are 
cloth, behind which can be heard the 
occasional buzz of the great building’s 
ventilators. All the needs of the visit- 
ing public were supplied, from coat 
rooms to a fully equipped surgeon’s 
office and operating room for emer- 
gency accidents. 

Highlights of the exhibition: 

Leon Kroll, president of the Society 
of Painters, Sculptors, and Gravers, 
contributed his latest canvas, a chunky, 
pretty nude seated beside a straw hat. 

Harry W. Watrous, conservative 
president of the National Academy of 
Design, entered a red, blue, and gold 
picture of ancient saints. 

Thomas Benton, a modernist, hung 
“Bootleggers, A History of America,” 
a startling composition showing the 


‘evils of the prohibition era. 


The sculpture included Heinz War- 
necke’s great stone maiden with urn, 
winner of the $2,500 prize at the Chi- 
cago Art Institute last Summer, 


Will you pay 45 
for 251050 
EXTRA Active 


Years of LIFE? 
The Man who refused to 
die tells how you can gain 
Perfect Health, long Lite 


and /mmunity trom cScase. \p-—r— tall eemaraer, 


I Was Dying at 50! 


Twenty-six years ago fellow physicians said I 
could not live four months. I was a physical wreck, 
crippled with arthritis, near death and almost com- 
pletely incapacitated from blood pressure and a 
worn out heart. I was also gradually going blind. 


But I Refused to Give Up! 


An incident in my own medical practice had set 
me thinking. I decided that Nature could not possi- 
bly have intended civilized peoples to be physical 
weaklings continually harassed by sickness and dis- 
ease. So I discarded the theories I had always be- 
lieved in as a physician and began putting new 
ideas of my own into practice on my poor, dilapi- 
dated, dying body. 


I Improved Immediately! 


Within four months my condition was better 
than it had been in years. I knew I was going to 
get well. 


Physical Perfection at 65! 


Fifteen years later, I won “Physical Cultu.e 
Magazine’s”’ first prize of $1,000 for bodily per- 
fection against all comers. 


Today at 76—only 35! 


Today I am active in business at least 85 hours 
weekly, walk ten miles a day, and can run five 
miles in 47 minutes. I repeatedly demonstrate to 
lecture audiences that I can do anything the aver- 
age twenty-two year old can do and do it better. 
Vital tests of insurance companies rate me a man 
of 35. I have not been sick in 26 years—and had 
only two colds, the last twenty years ago. 


I Can Bring YOU 
Perfect Health, Long Life 
and Immunity From Disease 


The only claims I make for my philosophy of 
“‘Natural health through natural living leading 
to a natural immunity from disease’’ is that it will 
do for YOU what it has done for me and thousands 
of followers. When I say that any man or woman, 
regardless of age, and with almost no exceptions, 
regardless of their present state of health, can gain 
physical perfection, a literal immunity from dis- 
ease and 25 to 50 extra active years of life, my own 
history proves it. 1 could cite stories of hundreds 
and hundreds of followers as further proof. If 
space permitted, I could also quote from thousands 
of letters, many from physicians, acclaiming my 
book HOW TO BE ALWAYS WELL as the great- 
est health philosophy ever written. 


My Book Will Help You! 


Whether you are really sick, or simply below 
par, or even if you now enjoy physical fitness which 
you want to retain, my book will help you. It 
shows the way to glorious health and a long, ac- 
tive, mentally alert, purposeful life far beyond 
those years generally considered “old age.”’ 

Furthermore, it does not call for radical changes 
in living habits. Neither does it suggest the pur- 
chase of drugs, medicines, health apparatus or 
more books. The trivial $5.00 is all you pay to 
learn and apply all the secrets of correct eating, 
exercising, thinking and living—the coordination 
and perfection of the five chains of bodily activity 
on which perfect health depends. 


Send No Money. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


What’s more, if after examining HOW TO BE 
ALWAYS WELL for seven days, you do not con- 
sider it priceless, you may return it and the pur- 
chase price will be refunded. (Of 80,000 already 
sold, less than twenty have been returned.) 

You may be only skeptically interested, but I 
invite you to send for HOW TO BE ALWAYS 





WELL phe A If it fails to sell itself to you, you 
have lost nothing. The coupon below will bring 
you your copy promptly, either postpaid or C.0.D. 
(Signed) Robt. G. Jackson, M.D. 
Jackson Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Jackson Publishing Co., (Dept. 54) 
Jackson Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
fitusteeted, Ss lene grenod Pebricold Uintings 
wes Hed plus few cents postal charges. 


case, it is understood that I may return book within 7 
days after receiving it for refund of purchase price. 
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NATIONALISM: Beard Explains 


Why We Want What We Want 


THE IDEA OF NATIONAL INTEREST. By 
Charles A, Beard. 553 pages, 171,000 
words. Appendix. Index. Macmillan, 
New York. $3.75. 


Anyone who feels helpless in dis- 
cussions of the world’s :economic prob- 
lems ought to read this book, It at- 
tempts to show ‘why ambitious America 
behaves as she does in the family of 
nations. It-is a mine of information. 

Mr. Beard, one of the country’s fore- 
most historians, steps up to answer a 
question that has puzzled all 32 admin- 
istrations. - Just what is meant by the 
phrase “the national interest?” he asks 
—and answers -as well as he can in 
171,000 words. 

“National interest” is a comparative- 
ly new phrase. Before the Civil War it 
was not much talked about, and even 
until recently, the term “national hon- 
or’ was more popular. Yet the thing 
had been recognized by Jefferson, who 
thought that it.-meant wide farm lands 
on this continent, and by Hamilton, 
who was in favor of territorial and 
commercial expansion over-seas. 

With the advent of industrialism, 
“dollar diplomacy,” and tariff walls, 
the Hamiltonians came out ahead. 
The United States acquired a sizable 
colonial empire and began to sell goods 
abroad. In later years “national hon- 
or’ was little talked of, and national 
defense, the most obvious national in- 
terest, was made to medn the defense 
of commercial strongholds several thou- 
sand miles away. 

Mr. Beard goes over the history of 
our foreign policy with a fine-toothed 
comb, trying to find out what we have 
wanted in the world. Finally, as in- 
terpreter, he comes to the doorstep of 
the New Deal. The “traditional the- 
sis” of expansion at any price exploded 
in 1929, he says, and President Roose- 
velt is now trying to find the national 
interest at home rather than abroad. 

According to Mr. Beard, there is one 
fly in this new ointment: the big navy 
program, which indicates that the fu- 
ture policy of the country is not yet 
settled, but “awaits formulation at the 
hands of a statesman as competent and 
powerful as Hamilton or Jefferson.” 

The book is not heavy, but neither is 
it designed for those who like their 
history simplified. 


. 
“HITLER TERROR:” Nazi Rule 
Dissected by an Eye-Witness 


MURDER—MADE IN GERMANY. By Heinz 
Liepmann. 258 pages, 57,000 words. 
Harpers, New York. $2.50, 


It would be hard to find anyone bet- 
ter equipped than Heinz Liepmann to 
prove that the power of the Hitler re- 
gime is far-reaching and pitiless. 

Though “Murder—Made in Germany” 
is a novel, the author says that all the 
events he described were seen by him- 
self or reported by trustworthy eye- 
witnesses. He fied to Holland for sanc- 
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tuary before the book appeared, but in 
vain. Two weeks ago the news of his 
arrest in Amsterdam leaked out, and 
on Washington’s Birthday he was sen- 
tenced to one month’s imprisonment for 
“insulting the head of a friendly na- 
tion.” 

The offense occurs when a Com- 
munist in the story says that Hinden- 
burg backed Hitler a year ago “be- 
cause the Reichstag Commission of In- 
quiry had established the fact that Hin- 
denburg’s estate, Neudeck, had had the 
benefit of money under the East Prus- 
sia relief fund. So Hitler became 
Chancellor of the Reich, and the Com- 


‘mission of Inquiry disappeared.” 


The story is of a ship’s company 
which lands at Hamburg in the Winter 
of 1933 after a three months’ fishing 
cruise. Lacking a wireless, they had 
been without news and were dumb- 
founded to find the Fatherland full of 
Swastikas and Storm Troops. 

From this point on, the “Hitler Ter- 
ror” is seen in action. The Captain 
is arrested for objecting to an assault 
on an innocent woman. A man is 
killed for keeping his hands in his 
pockets instead of saluting a parade; a 
Jewish girl, deserted by her Nazi hus- 
band and unable to find work because 
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LITTLE REVIEWS: Turning 
_ The Pages of Some New Books 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
IN 1933. Prepared by William O. Scroggs 
and the staff of the Council on Foreign 
Relations, edited and introduced by Wal- 


ter Lippmann. 246 pages, 71,000 words. 
EE Index. Harpers, New York 
3. ; 


Competent researchers present their 
annual review of world events, partic- 
ularly in their relation to the United 
States. A detailed panorama of unfin- 
ished business on three continents. 


WITHOUT ARMOR. By James Hilton. 209 
es 65,000 werds. Morrow, New York. 


Novel of a British agent. He was 
sent to Siberia in 1909, became a Soviet 
Commissar after the Revolution, and 
finally escaped with a beautiful coun- 
tess who was being hunted by the 
Reds. Melodramatic, with the perilous 
setting of post-war Russia well repro- 
duced. 


. 2 . 

DURANTY REPORTS RUSSIA. Selected by 
Gustavus Tuckerman Jr. from the work of 
Walter Duranty. 351 pages, 95,000 words. 
ae. Index. Viking, New York 

2.75. ; 
A selection of articles by The New 
York Times correspondent who, accord- 


ing to some, “had most to do with 
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STOCK OPEN HIGH Low CLOSE NET 
WHISPERING After an exciting The gradual reali- Delightful as they The heroine is save CHANGE 
TONGUES. By trial in an English zationthat the mur- are, it is difficult from ane ag 
Laurence Kirk. 308 court, Daintree is derer must be mad to keep track of the cat-and-dog fight 
pages, 75,000 found not guilty of adds to the tension doings of the super- which leads to the 
words. Doubleday, murdering his wife. of this thrilling fluous characters. solution of the mys 
Doran, New York. tale, tery. > 49 
MURDER IN THE On the Orient Ex- The highly original The snow-bound Poiro’ tly 
CALAIS COACH. press, snowbound murder plot and characters don’t do An eo 
By Agatha Chris- in Jugoslavia, a suave Hercule Poi- anything really murder and makes 
tie. 302 pages, wealthy American is rot divide honors hair-raising, and a brave gesture of 
72,000 words. Dodd, stabbed in his for interest in the themystery is solved sympathetic renun- 

Mead, New York. berth. case, too slowly. ciation. —$2 
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Taylor. 283 pages, Eve Prence is si- secret passages add in less picturesque usual and satisfac- 

75,000 words. lently stabbed, thrilling moments. dialect. tory use. 
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of her race, commits suicide; a child of 
the Hebrews is ostracized by his school- 
mates. 

Arthur, one of the central figures in 
the story, is found with the wrong kind 
of newspaper in his pocket and is there- 
fore consigned to a concentration camp. 
He sees tortures inflicted there which 
would have done credit to the Spanish 
Inquisition. 

The author comes naturally by his 
tale. During the World War his fa- 
ther, a loyal German, was killed at the 
front. His mother died of the famine 
which followed the Armistice. But in 
spite of his upbringing in this patriotic 
atmosphere, young Liepmann, who had 
become a journalist, made the grave 
mistake of holding anti-Hitler views. 
He was thrown into prison, but es- 
caped last June, and, in disguise, made 
several return trips to Germany to get 
material for his book. 

Readers need not expect to find a 
great conventional novel. This is pri- 
marily an account of the “Hitler Ter- 
ror”’—jerky fiction, but some very good 
reporting. 


America’s recognition of Russia.”’ Cov- 
ering thirteen years, jt preserves the 
reports which have jntroduced Ameri- 
cans to an undiscovered country and 
made a newspaper man famous. 


THEY HAD THEIR HOUR. By 
James. 298 pages, 75,000 words. 
Bobbs, Merrill, Indianapolis. $2.75. 


Sixteen adventures out of American 
history and the men who made them, 
from Captain Kidd, pirate, to James J. 
Andrews, Union spy who was hanged 
in Atlanta ten days before the date set 
for his wedding. By a historian whose 
products are accurate and colorful. 


Marquis 
Index. 


MANHATTAN LOVE SONG. By Kathleen 
Norris. 293 pages, 60,000 words. Double- 


day, Doran, New York. $2. 

Fanny, who came East to find a job 
in spite of the depression, is in love 
with Chris. He stays poor and gets 
sick, but she marries him just the 
same. Then Madge tries to lure him. 
Pretty tough on a girl, but if you know 
your Kathleen Norris, you won’t lose 
hope. A novel for those who like their 
bromides sugar coated. 
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A 60¢ SHAVING VALUE FOR 35¢ 


What a bargain! A large sized tube of Williams Shaving Cream and a gen- 
erous bottle of Aqua Velva (half the 50¢ size) . . . both for the price of the 


cream alone... 35¢! 














This special package is being offered because we feel that once you've masked 
your face in the cool, moist, fast-working Williams lather you'll be a Williams 


fan for keeps. 


And after you've splashed a few palmfuls of bracy, soothing Aqua Velva on 
your just-shaved face you'll see to it that there’s a bottle of this tingling skin 
conditioner on your bathroom shelf forever after. 

Get your package from your dealer now! The offer—good only in the United 
States — will soon be withdrawn. The J. B. Williams Company, Glastonbury, 
Conn., U.S. A. 


JUST NOTICE THE FINE SKINS OF MEN WHO USE Wij lams 
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This Thrilling New Book of the 
Romance Behind the News 









the man to whom millions of 
listen nightly— ‘ 














Photographic 
portrait of Edwin 
C. Hill—Frontis- 
piece in every 
book. 










Like a Modern Arabian Nights— 
doubly thrilling because it’s all true! 






If this great new book by radio’s most famous personality were 
offered by any other publisher it would probably cost you from 
$2.50 to $3.50. Our price is just $1. But you don’t even pay that 
until you have had the pleasure of examining, at your leisure, 
THE HUMAN SIDE OF THE NEWS. Read any of the un- 
forgettable true stories it contains—of the romance behind the 
news—the romance you never find in the papers—the romance 
that Edwin C. Hill spends his life in discovering, told as only 
he can tell it. 














A Few of the Titles 


Read them and know true 
Adventure & Romance 







Adventure, Personalities, State Secrets! 


You are living in an exciting age. But you have no idea how 
exciting, till you have read THE HUMAN SIDE OF THE 
NEWS. A thousand things you never knew will be reveal- 
ed to your astonished eyes. Adventure, secrets of history, 
discoveries of science, strange people you have never 
heard of, and strange facts about men and women in the 


Ghosts Are Abroad 


The Pullman Porter 
Who Was King 


Sherlock Holmes 
is Not Dead 


God Speaks Through 




















world’s spotlight. They are all in this memorable book— Miracles 
a book you will want to own—a book you will prize— The Tower of London 
and read—and read again. Fill in the FREE Examina- Remembers 





tion coupon below and send it at once before this special 
offer expires. 


At All Bookstores Or Direct From the Publishers 


The Richest Men 
in the World 


The Strange Story of 
Opal Whiteley 


, Firebrands of a New War 
WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. (Dept. 163) ._— Afeiecs of Henee 


171 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 












mat 















Unsung Heroes 


Send No Money A King-God Passes 


A Romantic Gambler— 





Please send me for free examination Edwin C. Hill's great new book, THE 
HUMAN SIDE OF THE NEWS, 32 memorable chapters, cloth bound, 
well printed, over 200 pages. I will either return the book at your ex- 





pense cr send you $1.00 plus a few cents postage within one week. Just mail the coupon and you will Lloyds of London 
receive THE HUMAN SIDE : : 

TO IE AC RE te IN SO WON gen the _ | OF THE NEWS to examine for |] Sslute Two Charming Spies 
5 days FREE. If you are not de- Uncle Sam’s Royal Ruler 

pO SEE TORO E ORT es, WR ER HORE TPO ae Be lighted in every way return the A Champion Mystery Man 
book at our expense without a 

City ccs Mia a ete St bit of obligation. But write at and many more! 


once to take advantage of this 
special offer. 























